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T HAT. S more e 
A: in Engliſh diterature, than a hiſtory 
of the revival off letters, will be generally 
admitted, and the author of the following 
tract grounds much of his hope of ſucceſs 
on its connexion with ſo g and 
ſo intereſting an undertaking. Ne 

On this ſubject, before he ſalieite the 
reader's attention to an explanation, of the 
work before him, he will beg. leave to 
premiſe a few obſervations. 

About the era of this revival, or, to 
ſpeak more correctly, of the revival of 
claſſical and polite literature, chere can be 
no diſpute. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace 
were at once its earlieſt and moſt ſueceſsful 
reſtorers. Its progreſs was facilitated by 
the introduction of the Greek language 
55 che influx of Greek ſcholars, and the 
A2 ; poſſibility 


14 
poſſibility of relapſe precluded by the noble 
invention of printing. It may be more 
difficult to determine, where the labours 
of its hiſtorian ſhould terminate; but they 
ſeem to have an eaſy and natural cloſe with 
the fifteenth century. Polite learning had 
not only obtained in Italy an honourable 
eſtabliſhment ; but found friends, admirers, 
and propagators in every part of Europe. 
The papacy of Leo the Tenth, which 
marks the opening of the ſixteenth cen- 

tury, was an illuſtrious period, and is de- 
ſervedly ranked with the ages of Alexander 
and Auguſtus; but it forms an epoch by 
itſelf, and demands a diſtin hiſtorian, 
Literature had then paſſed its dawn, the 
proper ſubject of hiſtorical and critical 
confideration, and was advancing faſt to 
its meridian ſplendour. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries therefore form the 
range, and ſufficiently ample it will be 
found, within which the hiſtory of re- 
viving letters ſeems properly confined. | 


[5] 

3 turning his thoughts to the manner 
in which ſuch a work might be written to 
render it uſeful and intereſting, three modes 
occurred with different degrees of facility 
and merit. 1. The firſt is chalked out by: 
Johnſon, who, according to his biographer: 
Boſwell, would have a hiſtory of the 
revival of learning contain an account of 
« whatever contributed to the reſtoration 
of literature, ſuch as controverſies, print- 
© ing, the deſtruction of the Greek em- 
e pire, the encouragement of great men, 
« with the lives of the moſt eminent 
* patrons and profeſſors of all binds ot 
learning in different countries.“ This 
is a plan on a large ſcale, like the powers 
of its framer, and may perhaps remind the 
critical reader of Bacon's noble outline ; YH 
2 general hiſtory of learning, the moſt per- 
| fect a ſcholar could deviſe; but which no 
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* . non alind elt, F ut ex omni memoris 
repetatur, quæ doctrinæ et artes, quibus mundi ætatibus et 
regionibus floruerint. Earum antiquitates, progreſſus, etiam 


(w ] 
<6 Inferior: in : mexit, and eaſter in exe- 
eution, ſeems the deſign which ſhould ſe- 
lect and arrange the more ſtriking parts of 
literary hiſtory on its revival, record and 
Hluſtrate thoſe material cauſes by Which its 
progreſs was obviouſly affected, exhibit 


thoſe? pre-eminent characters, whether of 


public eye, and connect the literary with 


the political and general hiſtory of the 
period. Such a performance, while it 
carries with it conſiderable ſplendour and a 
permanent intereſt, offers no inſurmount- 
able difficulties to the ſcholar Who has 
books to read, judgment to geſt, and 
wients:to. 5 * eee eee 
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n * 1 5 - TTY TITTITTTY 46 + MBES 
peragrationes per 8 * 5 N (migrant enim ſcientie 
non ſecus ac populi ) rbrfus declinationes, obliviones, in- 


ſtaurationes commemorentur. Obſervetur ſimul per fingulas 


artes, inventionis cauſa et origo 3 ; tradendi mos et diſciplinaz 


colendi et exercendi ratio et inſtituta. Adjiciantur etiam 
ſectæ et controverſiæ maxime celebres, quæ homines doctos 

runt, calumniæ quibus patuerunt, laudes et honores 
quibus decorati ſunt. Notentur auctores præcipui, libri pre- 


ſtantiores, ſcholæ, ſueceſſiones, academiæ, ſocietates, col- 


legia, ordines, denique omnia quæ ad ſtatum literarum 
ſpectant. Bacon. de Aen. Scient. lib. 2. cap. 4. 


igt reg | | 5 But | 
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3˙ But as the preſent age is not remark- 


able for literary labour, perhaps a method 


of ſubordinate conſequence, and a more 


practieable nature, may be viewed with 


greater complacency—a general and rapid 


outline ſuch a curſory, yet not indiſtinct, 
review of the revival of literature, as no la- 
borious peruſal of the moſt popular authors 
might ſuggeſt, and which might hope to 


ſatisfy learning, while it inſtructed igno- 


rance and gratified curioſity. In other 


words, a haſty paſſage over this charming 


but undeſcribed country, in which the 
traveller would ſeize and exhibit the moſt 
intereſting ſcenes, without aſpiring to the 


accuracy of the topographer, the acuteneſs 


of the critic, and the dignity of the hiſ- 
torian: a work ſtrictly compendious, yet 
excluding no attraQions of ſtyle, and which, 
though meant to inſtruct and inform, might 
be adapted to every comprehenſion, and 
find a ſriend in every reader. 


Amid the varieties of literary hiſtory 
thefe ideas have been little realiſed. The 
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. noble 
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noble 8 of Tiraboſchi indeed, vf all 
others, fills up beſt the idea, of Bacon 
and Johnſon. The revival of polite learn- 
ing forms only a part of his extenſive 
labours ; but a truly valuable part, ſince 
the hiſtory of Italian literature, for above a 
century after its revival, exhibits the annals 
of general learning, and the ſcholar's eye 
turns involuntarily. from the penurious re- 
cords of his own, to the riches of that 
favoured country. The hiſtory of French 
literature by the Benedictines, which ex- 
tends only to the twelfth century, is exe- 
cuted on a plan nearly ſimilar, and is a 
learned and profound, but unequal work. 
Baillet, Creſcembini, and Warton have an 
undoubted claim to rank in the ſame claſs; 
but the plan of the two latter was confined 
to poetry, whoſe hiſtory they have well 
detailed, and Baillet executed only a ſmall 
part of a deſign too vaſt for the reſp of 
any ſcholar. _ 


The author does not conceive himſelf 
acquainted with ay ſpecimen, which may 


properly 
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properly find a place under bis ſecond 
arrangement, without Goujet's Hiſtory of 
French Literature ſhould be conſidered as 
having a title to that diſtindtion. Landi's 
abridgment of Tiraboſchi, now naturaliſed 
in France, ſeems to carry with it all the pre- 
tenſions that a profeſſed abridgment can 
exhibit. Nor under the laſt head has any 
thing occurred which demands particular 
notice. The Revolutions of Literature by 
Denina, and the Sketches of Literary Hiſ- 
tory by Alves, but faintly anſwer this idea, 
and both want, what muſt ever prove the 

principal recommendation to works de- 
ſigned for general peruſal, the power to 
attract and fix attention. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that in this coun- 
try little has been done towards a hiſtory of 
the revival of letters. The unfortunate 
Collins gave a faint promiſe, and a more 
poſitive aſſurance found its way into the 
Eſſay on the Genius of Pope; but forty 
years have paſſed, and the ſubject has only 
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received two material illuſtrations. A ſingle 
chapter by tlie maſterly hand of Gibbon 
makes us regret that war and politics 
ſhould have monopoliſed ſuch a prodigality 
of talents. | Mr. Roſcoe has lately entered 
into more particular diſcuſſion, and done 
ample juſtice to the ſubject as far as it is 
connected with the life, character, and 
genius of his hero Lorenzo. But his work, 
with all its brilliancy of merit, ſeems by no 
means to ſuperſede the deſign of conſider- 
ing, expreſsly and at large, the literary hiſ- 
tory of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. | 8 55 | 
But at this beglee it is more 83 
to expreſs concern than ſurpriſe, when we 


conſider how long literary hiſtory in general 
has been ſuffered to languiſh without due 
cultivation, and whata rich produce crowned 
the toils of foreign ſcholars in the midſt of 
our difgraceful ſterility. Biography and 
criticiſm are its eſſential branches. With 
reſpect to che. former, both France and 


„„ * Germany 
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Germany exhibit early in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury biographical ſpecimens on a general 
ſcale, on the laudable principle of record- 
ing excellence in whatever country it might 
be found. Both narrowing that prineiple 
haſtened to atteſt the merits of their own 
ſcholars with ſuch extent in the plan, and 
ſuch exactitude in the execution, that it 
may be reaſonably queſtioned whether any 
man of merit amongſt them has died un- 
noticed and unrecorded. How long, it may 
be aſked, and in putting this queſtion, in- 
dignation mingles .with regret, how long 
would ſuch an hiſtorian as Robertſon have 
lain in his grave, before it had been hung 
with wreaths by his ſurviving friends! ? 
And- would ſuch men, if ſuch now exiſt 
in France or Germany, as Hume and Gib- 
bon, be driven to the neceſſity of writing 
their own lives, leſt the taſk ſhould be 
transferred to the hungry compiler of a 
biographical dictionary? Bates's Collection 
of Seleck Lives (1681) n to be one of 
a 2 the 
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the earlieſt ſamples of 5 biography: and 
Leland, Bale, Pits, Lilly, and Wood, Win- 
ſtanley, Fuller and Langbaine, will hardly 
conteſt the palm of national and particular 
biography with their continental rivals. 
| Criticiſm was not only introduced late 
into England but made a dilatory progreſs. 
To the great claſſical critics, who flouriſhed 
in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and in France during the latter 
period, we can oppoſe with confidence no 
greater. names than thoſe of More and 
Aſcham. General criticiſm, or the exten- 
ſion of thoſe principles which had been 
adopted in the diſcuſſion of antient writings 
to modern publications, was of a growth 
conſiderably later. Rymer may, Perhaps, 
be conſidered as the firſt critic who general- 
ized the art, and inſtituted a tribunal, where 
the author might expect a fair trial and an 
equitable ſentence. The prefaces of Dry- 
den, who united the critic and the poet, 
gave the art a vogue, and were ingenious 
com- 
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commentaries on its leading rules. Ad- 
diſon improved upon this model. But the 
' critical harveſt ripened ſlowly, and public 
periodical criticiſms of the works of the 
learned, the preſumption and proof of its 
extended influence, . hardly found a general 
currency before the middle of the preſent 
century. They were preceded nearly a 
hundred years in France by the Journal des 
Scavans, and the MercureGalant, and above 
half that period in Germany by the Acta 
Fruditorum at Leipſic. Les Memoires pour 
PHiſtoire des Sciences, et de beaux Arts de 
Trevoux, date with the preſent century; 
and the firſt work of this nature which has 
any claim to notice amongſt us appeared 
twenty years after, and was the work of 
La Roche, a Frenchman. 
But it is ſatisfaQtory to add, theſe days 
of diſgrace ate completely over, and within 
theſe laſt thirty years ſuch efforts have been 
made both in biograghy and criticiſm as 
Place our ſcholars in the very higheſt rank. 
3 - Almoſt 


Fi xd: }: 

Almoſt every honour is theirs but priority 
in the attempt. It is a circumſtance of 
particular gratification that the revival of 
letters, a ſubject ſo long neglected, is at 
length become ſuch a favourite purſuit with 
the ſtudent, and ſuch a favourite conſider- 
ation with the public, that there is the 
faireſt proſpe& of gradually obtaining an 
ample and ſatisfadtory | hiſtory, To co- 
operate with the ſcholars engaged in ſuch 
an undertaking, or at all events to. mingle 
in the crowd of its active friends, is the 
ambition of the author of the preſent tract. 
This will naturally call upon him for a 
few explanations, and he muſt, impoliticly 
it is confeſſed, turn his readers attention 
from the ſplendid ediſices and gay proſpects 
of literary hiſtory to its humble lodge and 
unornamented outſkirts. 1 
In the Firſt Part of this tract he has. 
endeavoured to give a ſhort hiſtorical and 
eritical ſketch of the decline of learning in 
the Roman empire, and followed it to a 
TS period 


*I 
period when its ſpirit ſubſided, and its 
very exiſtence may be reaſonably queſ- 
tioned. Need he ſay he means the tenth 
century? Three ſhort chapters are em- 
ployed in this diſcuſſion, which if it ſhould 
not be deemed indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
an introduction like the preſent, was yet 
too important to be wholly omitted, though 
there was little proſpect of doing it juſtice. - 
In ͤ the Second Part he has entered on a 
more difficult taſk, and attempted at ſome 
length to explain and illuſtrate the principal 
cauſes to which in his opinion the re-ap- 
pearance of learning may be properly at- 
tributed, its dawn in the eleventh, and an 
increaſing radiance in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. For this ſeems the pro- 
per place to obſerve, that learning, how- 
ever defined, the ſciences, and in ſome re- 
ſpects the arts, had re- appeared before the 
age of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. To 
them we owe the introduction of claſſical ; 
ſtudies, the firſt happy imitation of the 
=. Te Roman 
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Roman authors, and what was yet more 


important, the firſt ſucceſsful cultivation of 


their vernacular tongue. Nor will it be 
denied that their age was marked by a cor- 
reſponding progreſs of rapidity and ſucceſs 
in the polite arts. Tt is this ſplendid aſ- 
femblage of merit which has cauſed heirs to 
be conſidered as the excluſive period of re- 


viving letters, though with conſiderable in- 


juſtice to the two preceding centuries. This 
diſtinction the Author flatters himſelf is juſt 


and accurate, and with thoſe who look be- 


yond the ſurface, who are aware of the 


impoſſibility of the inſtant reproduction of 


learning, will detract little from the ſplen- 
dour and value of that memorable period. 
It has too much ſolid and intrinſic pro- 
perty to ſhrink from the payment of juſt 
demands and equitable claims.— To have 


revived claſſical and polite compoſition 1s 


ſplendid praiſe, 0 
Theſe cauſes will admit of a commodious 
Arion. —1. The Arabian ſettlements in 


2 , - 


Europe, 


'F xvit '} 
Furope, and their literary and ſcientific com- 
munications.—2. The Cruſades in their ef- 
fects on the manners, learning, romance, 
and poetry.—3. The introduction of the 
Roman Civil Law, together with the 
Canon Law, into our univerſities, ſchools, 
and tribunals. 5 
The Third and laſt Part is deſigned to 
exhibit a view of the progreſs of learning 
thus aſſiſted and advanced, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Hence 
one chapter is dedicated to a ſtatement, of 
thoſe political events, to which a literary 
influence may be properly aſcribed, to an 
account of the patronage of the great, the 
eſtabliſhment of univerſities, and the travels 
of ſcholars. The remaining one offers a 
ſketch of the actual ſtate of learning du- 
ring that period, but more particularly at 
its cloſe, under its general branches and 
diviſions. In this attempt the clear and per- 
fpicuous method of Tiraboſchi is adopted, 
and with it much of his various and well- 
digeſted 
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digeſted knowledge. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to ſuggeſt a better mode for ar- 
ranging and diſcufling the abundant ma- 
terials of the two next centuries, 8 
Such are the ſubjects of the preſent diſ- 
cuſſion, important in themſelves, and lead- 
ing by a natural progreſs to the threſhold 
of a greater undertaking. No one is more 
ſenſible of their importance than the Author, 
no one wiſhes more ſincerely they had re- 
ceived an accurate and maſterly inveſtiga- 
tion. But ſtanding here in the light of 
preliminary conſiderations only, he has 
availed himfelf of a liberty authoriſed by 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, has avoided the for- 
mality of citation and the parade of notes, 
and reviewed them rather as an obferver 
and an eſſayiſt than as a critic and hiſtorian, 
Not that he is inclined to ſhrink from the 
acknowtedgment of his obligations. He 
has peruſed or conſulted ſeveral of the beſt 
authors, from whoſe labours he has de- 
rived much uſetul aſſiſtance, and is par- 


ticularly 
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ticularly indebted to the French Benedictine 
hiſtory, Tiraboſchi, and D'Herbelot. May 
he be permitted to add, that he believes 
there is no fact or opinion mentioned, and 
hardly an illuſtration offered, for which, 
if neceſſary, an authority or a reaſon might 
not be aſſigned? 

With theſe explanations the Audi flat- 
ters himſelf he may venture to ſubmit this 
1mperfe& eſſay to the public notice, and 
hopes it will be conſidered, agreeably to 
his idea and expectation, as an enlarged 
and not unuſeful Preface to a Literary 


Hiſtory of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. 


May 18, 1798. 
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PART: L 


Of the Decline of Learning in the ROMAN | 
EMPIRE, and of its State in EUROPE 
during the Tenth Century. 


Probable Cauſes of the Decline of Learning 
among /t the Romans — external and internal 
conſidered. : 


HE object of the firſt part of this 
Eſſay is to exhibit a ſhort hiſtorical 
and critical ſketch of the decline of learn- 
ing amongſt the Romans, and to follow it 
n to 
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to the period of its greateſt depreſſion in 
the tenth century. 

The reign of Auguſtus was undoubtedly 
the æra of its moſt ſucceſsful cultivation; 
but its glory was bounded by the life of 
its illuſtrious patron. The ſymptoms of de- 
clining taſte may be obſerved in ſome of the 
authors of the Auguſtan age itſelf, and un- 
der Tiberius and his ſucceſſors they ripen 
into gloomy and uncontroverted facts. 

This great revolution appears to have 
been effected, partly by external and partly 
by internal cauſes ; by the former I mean 
the political events of the period, and the 
latter compriſe thoſe fluctuations of taſte, 
ſentiment, and faſhion which daily produce 
ſuch extraordinary changes in the literary 
world. —A ſhort conſideration of each will 
illuſtrate this opinion ; and a ſurvey of the 
political misfortunes of the empire will fur- 
niſh us, in the firſt inſtance, with ſome 
material reaſons for the decline of learn- 
ing. | 

I ſhall not enter into any detail of the 
| hiſtory ofthe ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, though 
it furniſhes ſome anecdotes of literature and 

criticiſm. 
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criticiſm... A bloody and unremitting ty- 
ranny is its predominant charaQeriſtic, and 
Veſpaſian is the firſt who offers himſelf to 
notice as a patron of learning and a friend- 
of genius. This merit is enhanced by the 
conſideration of a life ſpent in military 
labours, a want of that learning he ſo 
liberally encouraged, and a parſimony in 
his general expences branded with the 
name of avarice, He firſt ſettled regular 
ſalaries on the profeſſors of rhetoric, and 
numbers Quintilian amongſt the objects of 


his choice and patronage. He invited to 


Rome the moſt celebrated poets and artiſts, 
| adorned it with ſome monuments of ſplen- 
did architecture, and diſpenſed his favours 
and rewards with truly Imperial liberality. 
Titus was not only a generous patron,” but 
excites an intereſt as a literary character; 
he paid a cloſe and ſucceſsful attention to 
eloquence, was celebrated as a poet, and 
encouraged the polite arts with diſcernment. 
and munificence. But how could the ex- 
ertion of a few years repair the havoc of 
a century? Domitian ſurpaſſed the cruelty 
of his worſt predeceſſors, Unacquainted. 
B2 with 
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with philoſophy, hiſtory, poetry, or elo- 
quence, he directed the ſtorm of his caprici- 
ous tyranny againſt their profefſors: Where 
it was out of his power to be cruel, he could 
at leaſb be malignant; and when the lucky 
author eſcaped his vengeance, committed 
the works of obnoxious genius to the 
flimes This refinement of inſult has been 
adopted into the public cuſtoms of Europe, 
and may ſometimes have ſupplied the de- 
ficiences of juſtice, but has oftener furniſhed 
gratification for private reſentment. 

The flattering phraſe of the golden age, 
appropriated to the reign of Marcus Aure- 
Hus, might deſcribe the ſucceſſion of em- 
perors from Nerva to Commodus, that 
period in the hiſtory of the world in 
which the condition of the human race is 
ſuppoſed to have been moſt happy and 
proſperous. In a literary view, its. merits: 
deferve a more particular notice, than can 
be allotted to it here; but T cannot paſs 
by the liberal and dignified conduct of 
Trajan. Bred to the profeſſion of arms 
from his earlieſt youth, and ranking with 
the firſt. * of PIES he wanted 

time 
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time and opportunity of acquiring learning, 
but he never wanted judgment to diftifi- 
guiſh, nor munificence to reward thoſe 
who poſſeſſed it: nor was his attention 
confined to the Roman ſcholar, but the 
literature and philoſophy of Greece were 
patroniſed with equal liberality. It is this 
which ennobles his reign more than the 
ſtriking monuments of his public labours, 
more than all his conqueſts. The latter 
ceaſed with the hand that made them; his 
bridges over the Danube and the Tigris have 
crumbled away, and the famous column 
which has ſtood fixteen hundred years leſs 
faintly images the ſuperiority of his mind. 

If we extend our view through this cele- 
brated period, we ſhall confeſs that, after 
His reign, literature was leſs ſucceſsfully 
cultivated, and patronage leſs munificently 
imparted,. In the very character of his 
ſucceſſors, their attachments and purſuits, 
a ſpeculative inquirer might ſuggeſt very 
probable motives for this failure. The 
literary ambition and ſanguinary jealouſy 
of Adrian, the placid temper and indiſ- 
criminate liberality of Antoninus, the ſtern 
5 "3: and 
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and almoſt bigotted philoſophy of Aurelius, 
theſe were qualities, it muſt be admitted, not 
eminently auſpicious to the progreſs of ge- 
nius and the cultivation of learning. 
It is at leaſt certain, that after the death 
of the latter, the empire no longer enjoyed 
any repoſe, nor did learning ſind any aſylum 
till above a hundred years after, on the ac- 
ceſſion of Conſtantine. A quick and bloody 
ſucceſſion of emperors, the deſolation of 
civil wars, the daring inroads of the bar- 
barous nations, theſe misfortunes cloud the 
political horizon. Of above. thirty em- 
perors, one half may be claſſed amongſt 
the open or the - concealed enemies of 
learning, amongſt ſuch as with the ſword 
in their hands dealt themſelves: the moſt 
deadly blows, or amongſt thoſe who, with- 
out giving a direct order, could ſmile at the 
preventive cruelty of their confidents and 
executioners. A ſcanty half alone appears 
in the liſt of its friends; and of theſe, part 
were prevented from ſhewing their kind- 
[neſs by the ſhortneſs, part by the misfor- 
tunes of their reigns. Under Diocleſian 
and Maximian the empire reſpired a little; 
but 


[33 
but they were both groſsly illiterate, and, 
owing their elevation to arms, treated learn- 
ing with a contempt which was n 
1 to themſelves. 

Conſtantine the Great, with the diſad- 
vantage of an illiterate education, has an 
undoubted claim to the praiſe of patronage; 
nor are thoſe of his laws yet forgotten, by 
which he ſecured competence and quiet to 
the profeſſors of learning. The favours 
he diſpenſed were, however, of a general 
nature; and hiſtorians, poets, orators, and 
civilians ſtood on the ſame level, and ex- 
perienced the ſame conſideration. For the 
arts he had a better taſte and a higher reliſh; 
and aiming to ſurpaſs Diocleſian, who 
had introduced Perſian pomp and Oriental 
ſplendour, viſibly improved upon his model 
in the grandeur of his buildings, the mag- 
nificence of his court, and the brilliancy of 
his feſtivals. But with theſe fair preten- 
ſions he inflicted a fatal wound on Roman 
learning. In removing the ſeat of empire, 
he was guided by political motives, or in- 
fluenced by the ſplendid vanity of founding 
a metropolis. Little did he foreſee how 

„ 5 4 that 
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that part of Roman taſte and literature, 
which followed the fortunes of his court, 
would be gradually ſuperſeded by the ad- 
dreſs, the arts, and the language of Greece; 
and how the portion which remained would 
fall an inevitable prey to the incroachments 
and innovations of barbariſm. Theſe un- 
expected conſequences, theſe involuntary 
miſchiefs, we may ame but can hardly 
| cenſure. #36598; 
If we contemplate the kifory of the em- 
pire from his death to its diviſion, and on- 
wards to its fall, a period exceeding a hun- 
dred years, we ſhall find in the character of 
its princes, and in every incident of its 
politics, the ſtill increaſing preſſure of ex- 
ternal cauſes. We ſhall fee the lamented 
Nate ſwayed by monſters, invaded by bar- 
barians, curtailed in its extent, pillaged in 
its property, and when foreign ſcourges 
were withheld, haraſſed by religious diſ- 
putes, and torn by religious perſecutions. 
Conſtantius, the ſucceſior of Conſtantine, 
was almoſt a periecutor of polite learning ;, 
emulation was repreſſed, eloquence mute, 
Mao neglected, poetry uncultivated, and 
| Philo- 
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philoſophy diſplaced by magic. In his re- 
ligious diſputes he affected Arianiſm, and 
an eccleſiaſtical council was the narrow 
theatre of his grovelling ambition. 

Julian was inconteſtably a man of firſt= 
rate abilities, had received a learned edu» 
cation, and in his ſtudious purſuits united 
ardour with induſtry. He had paid par- 
ticular attention to philoſophy and elo- 
quence, was trained to habits of compo- 
ſition, and wrote Greek with ſingular 
purity and facility. His example, as a 
man of letters, was obviouſly detrimental 
to the intereſts of Roman learning; as " 
patron, the courſe of his bounties ran ex- 
clufively in favour of the profeſſors - of 
paganiſm; and literature in other hands 
was overlooked or perſecuted. Under Va- 
lentinian and Valens the diviſion of the 
empire took place, an event in its conſe» 
quences equally injurious to Roman power 
and Roman learning, as it laid both com- 
pletely open to the incurſions of bar- 
bariſm. And yet Valentinian himſelf was 
no leſs conſpicuous for his literary, than 
his political and military talents, De- 
| I ſirous 
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ſirous to extend and perpetuate the be- 
nefits of a learned education, he founded 
ſchools for grammar and rhetoric in the 
metropolis of each province; and in the 
laws and regulations by which they were 
governed, we may trace the rude outline 
of modern academical diſcipline. 
Gratian gave almoſt as fair a promiſe as 
Titus himſelf. What might not have been 
expected from the maturity of his excel- 
lency, whoſe judgment called Theodoſius 
to the empire, whoſe patronage animated 
Auſonius, and whole piety patroniſed St. 
Ambroſe ? The increafing difficulties and 
dangers of the times gave ample exerciſe to 
the Virtues and the wiſdom of Theodoſius, 
and his death ſealed the fate of the weſtern 
divifion of the Roman empire. Under 
his unworthy ſon and ſucceſſor Honorius; 
Rome was ſacked by the Goths ; the reins 
of government were feebly held by Valen- 
tinian the third; and from his murder, ta 
the conqueſt of Italy by Odoacer, there was 
nothing to oppoſe to the approaching ruin 
of the empire and the extinction of let- 
ED | „ 
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And who can be ſurpriſed at their fate, 
when he reviews ſuch a liſt of emperors, 
and conſiders ſuch a train of misfortunes? 
Of the ſucceſs: and failure of learning in 
particular, we muſt attribute much to the 
direct influence of the Imperial character; 
in arbitrary governments the conduct 
and example of the ſovereign operate, 
like the ſun or the froſt, to the expanſion 
or the contraction of the buds of genius. 
Of the literary excellence of their reſpective 
periods a great portion is due to Auguſtus 
and Trajan; and Maximin and Elgabalus 
may thank themſelves for the ſuſpenſion of 
learning and the ſtagnation of genius. 
Even in free ſtates the patronage: of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate is ſenſibly felt, and no 
ſcholar is ignorant of the merits of Pericles, 
or denies the ufeful munificence of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis. The four celebrated 
ages of taſte and literature are marked by 
the names of their ſovereign princes. 

But enough has been ſaid on thoſe ex- 
ternal cauſes by which learning was ſo 
deeply affected. It would far exceed the 
limits of my plan to ſtate them with greater 

pre- 
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Aerion, and my omiſſion may be ſupplied : 
by the reader's reflection. Let him add 
to the Imperial influence the removal of 
the ſeat of empire, the diviſion of the em- 
pire, the acceſſion of barbarous emperors, 
the influx of barbarous auxiliaries, an un- 
interrupted feries of wars, foreign or civil. 
Theſe he muſt conſider as ſo many diſtinct 
calamities to the cauſe of learning; and 
however he may be inclined to appreciate 
them ſeparately, he will not deny but their 
aggregate was in the * degree . 
Preſſive and ruinous, 

Heavy as this continued 'preffure was 
from external cauſes, it was inereaſed and 
aggravated by internal misfortunes. With- 
out a foreign impulſe, literature began to de- 
generate, and the ſymptoms of its malady 
may be traced back to the moſt flattering 
periods of its health and vigour. Cicero, 
the brighteft ornament of the Auguſtan 
age, is accuſed, and his friends deny rather 
than diſprove the charge, of adopting the 
diffuſe, or Afiatic ſtyle. © Propertius cer- 
tainly crowded” his poetry with labori- 
ous mythology and far-fetched learning, 

and 
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and his diQtion. bears a ſtrong caſt * 
pedantry and affectation. Ovid ſtands con- 
victed of incorrectneſs of ſtyle, extravagance, 
of painting, and licentiouſneſs of morals. 
The patavinity of Livy, though too deli- 
cate for the groſſneſs of our claſſical per- 
ception, hurt the ears of the Roman critics, 
and was undoubtedly reprehenſible. Vel- 
leius Paterculus the hiſtorian, who wrote 
about the middle of the next reign, was ſo 
ſenſible of this literary depravation, that he 
makes it a matter of ſerious diſcuſſion, 
while his own laboured periods are at once. 
a commentary on his text, and an exempli- 
fication of his criticiſm. Indeed it did not 
demand the penetration of ſuch an hiſtorian 
to obſerve this too conſpicuous misfortune, 
It was impoſſible to look round without re- 
marking the moſt ſtriking inftances. The 
Pollios, Afinius and Gallus, jealous of the 
fame of the great Roman orators, and con- 
ſcious of their inferiority, had introduced a 
new taſte in eloquence, and found flat- 
terers and followers in the court, the 
ſerrate, and the forum. Mecænas, the leading 
patron of the dimes, had not formed his 
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ſtyle, if Seneca and Quintilian may be 
truſted, on the beſt models. Meſſala Cor- 
vinus was an inſtance of the moſt glaring 
affectation, and Tiberius prided himſelf 
on his pre- eminent ſtation in the new 
oratorial ſchool. The fame Anti-Ciceroni- 
aniſm was ſtill more ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed 
in morals and philoſophy by Seneca, whoſe 
merits and beauties covered, palliated, and 
at laſt recommended his defects. Lucan, 
and afterwards Statius, attempted to conteſt 
with Virgil the poetic crown. The arts 
felt the effects of the ſame innovating 
ſpirit; and Vitruvius, with all his taſte, 
ſcience, and execution, was inſulted by his 
competitors, and almoſt 3 by the 
public. 
Learning, in its decline from Tiberius to 
the extinction of the weſtern empire, ſeems 
to have experienced three ſtages where it 
found patronage and repoſe: the firſt was 
that of Trajan and the Antonines, the 
ſecond that of Conſtantine, and the third 
may be referred to the reign of Theodoſius. 
A few remarks on each muſt ſupply the 


lace of a regular diſcuſſqp. 
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When the Auguſtan ſchool cloſed its 
labours, the old road to literary eminence 
was immediarely deſerted, and new paths 
opened. True eloquence, if it did not die 
with Cicero, ſurvived him only a ſhort 
time. Ceaſing to be uſeful, when Rome 
ceaſed to be free, it was no longer a politi- 
cal qualification, and quietly paſſed from the 
ſenate to the bar. The different objects of 
theſe ſtations will probably explain the 
future mediocrity of the oratorial pre- 
tenſions ; and while it ſhews us why Sal- 
vius Julianus ranks below Cicero, may per- 
haps afford a reaſon why our own legal 
ſpeakers are ſo generally worſted by the 
orators of the Britiſh parliament. | 
A curſory review of the poets of this 
period authorizes the ſummary opinion, 
that their general characteriſtics are either 
affectation and tumidity, or frigidity and 
dulneſs: neceſſary conſequences of their 
deviation on either ſide from the models of 
the firſt ſchool. Lucan and Statius loſe 
themſelves in the clouds; Valerius Flaccus 
and Silius Italicus creep on the ground ; 
Martial is frivolous, or frigid, and Perfius 
1 . 
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obſcure, or dull. Even Juvenal 1s rather a 
ſplendid declaimer than a genuine poet; 
and when we conſider his ſubject, we muſt 
admit that his verſes have too much of the 
tumid ſwell. 5 

The proſe- writers have undoubtedly great 
merit, but their ſtyle betrays marks of de- 
elining taſte. Blemiſhes may be loſt in the 
ſplendour of general excellences; but we 
cannot be inſenſible to the defects of Taci- 
tus, nor deny that he was tainted with the 
prevailing vices of compoſition. Of Quin- 
tilian, both his own age and poſterity have 
been juſtly proud; his genius, learning, and 
judgment are equally unqueſtioned and un- 
queſtionable; his days and his nights had 
been engroſſed by the ſtudy of polite lite- 
rature, yet even he ſunk under this con- 
tagion. Cicero was his favourite author ; 
to be pleaſed with Cicero was in his idea 
the promiſe and the preſumption of merit ; 
yet what a difference do we find in the lan- 
guage of theſe two great authors! Seneca, 
from whoſe meretricious allurements he 
cautions his unſuſpecting pupils, ſeems in- 

ſenſibly to have won the affections, and 
85 8 almoſt 
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- plm6Rt to have guided the pen of the maſter | 
himſelf. The younger Pliny and Florus 
ſtand condemned for ſimilar defects at the 
critical tribunal. Suetonius has failed by 
deviating into the oppoſite extreme, and 
the plainneſs of his ſtyle often nene 
into vulgarity and rudeneſs. 


The polite arts and literature vemitully 
flouriſh and fade together, though the fate 
of the former is ſometimes protracted by 
the munificence of the great or the luxury 
of a capital. To eſtimate the merits of 
cotemporary painters, we muſt ſearch the _ 
works of poets and hiſtorians, the artifts of 

a more durable commodity, and we ſhall 
find Pliny confeſſing and lamenting the de- 
gradation of this art. The ſtatuary and the 
ſculptor, however they may rely on the 
longer duration of their work, muſt finally 
depend for future fame on thoſe whoſe 
monuments are more durable than marble 
and braſs, and their report adds no laurels to 
their memory. The architect looks forward 
to a diſtant poſterity with greater confidence 
and complacency, and the Coliſeum will 
atteſt, that though his art might have loſt 
C the . 
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the graceful aue of Vitrurius s hand, 
it ſtill retained an impoſing boldneſs 1 an 
impreſſive grandeur. - © 58 


In marking the general please of 
dre from the age of the Antonines 
to the reign of Conſtantine, we cannot 
avoid being ſtruck with the more obvious 
diſplay of all the defects and vices of com- 
poſition, aggravated by obſtinacy, and con- 
firmed by habit. The admirers of Seneca, 
Lucan, and Martial, found it eaſier to tranſ- 
plant their blemiſhes than imitate their ex- 
cellencies, and wiſhed: rather to catch the 
ſplendour and glare of their colouring, 
than copy, as far as it could yet be 
found, the juſtneſs of conception and ac- 
curacy of drawing. Taſte and literature 
ſeem to have ſuffered in each ſucceſſive at- 
tempt; and were we to divide the whole 
ſpace from Auguſtus to Conſtantine into 
two equal periods of time, we could not 
obſerve without ſurpriſe the difference in 
their reſpeCtive degeneracy and deterio- 
ration. The writers in the firſt diviſion 
rank, it is true, far below their predeceſſors 
of the Auguſtan ſchool; but who will com- 
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pare Calphurnius and Nemeſianus with 
Lucan and Statius? Tacitus muſt not be 
degraded by a compariſen with any hiſ- 
torian of the latter interval, and Sue- 
tonius himſelf riſes far above the level of 
Spartianus, Capitolinus, and Lampridius. 
If we proceed to take into conſideration 
the laſt period ending in the deſtruction of 
the Weſtern Empire, we ſhall find the decline 
of taſte equally viſible, and the degeneracy 
of language ſtill more conſpicuous. For this 
a particular reaſon occurs; Rome had been 
for a long time, at firſt, under a diſguiſe 
ſomewhat plauſible, a military government. 
To recruit her armies by barbarian troops 
was an expedient firſt employed by Au- 
guſtus, and adopted by his ſucceſſors with 
an eagerneſs proportioned to their more 
prefling exigencies.. But during the laſt 
and fatal period of her power,. when the 
ſpirit of antient' Rome was extinct, the 
military eſtabliſnment was almoſt entirely 
compoſed of ſtrangers. Goths, Alans, 
Huns, and Gauls were huddled together, | 
and their mingling jargons debaſed and al- 
moſt 9 the Roman language. 
| C 2 Written 


. 

Written compoſition, it is true, was laft. 
affected by this misfortune; but theſe bar= 
baric infuſions are ſtrongly marked i in the 
literary productions of the time, The pro- 
greſs of undulation extended at laſt from 
the centre to the extremeſt ſhore, and the 
ſcholar was affected as well as the peaſant, 
the ſoldier, and the citizen, We may trace 
this in almoſt every page of St. Jerome, 
through all the warmth of his eloquence, 
all the pomp of his Ciceronian periods. St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auguſtin, and Pope Leo the 

Firſt were undoubtedly men of powerful 
minds and extenſive learning; but they ex- 
hibit ſtill ſtronger proofs of the corruption 
of language. Nor can a more favourable 
judgment be paſſed upon the more lineally 
deſcended claſſics, the partiſans of Ho- 
meric deities and Pagan mythology. Ser- 
vius was nothing more than a pains-taking 
grammarian; Macrobius, a profeſſed ſcholar 
and critic, was unable to uſe his own learn- 
ing, or exemplify his own rules; and Sym- 
machus, a courtier, and a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, has not the leaſt claim to 
_— of diction or profundity of thought. 

Claudian, 
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Clandian, Kimſelf a foreigner, ſeems: bern 
to reſeue the age from general contempt, 
and in ſpirit and harmony ranks high 
amongſt the Roman poets. As to Aue; 
nius, Sidonius Apollinaris, and the galaxy 
of Tranſalpine ſcholars, which ſheds a faint 
| gleam on the laſt ſtage of Roman litera- 
ture, they obtain by their number à dif 
tinction they could not claim by their 
merits, and the body forces thoſe honours 
the individual did not dare to demand. 
I de arts fympathiſed with letters in theſe 
trying misfortunes. The'moſt conſiderable 
efforts of architecture appear to have bee 
echatiſted in the two triumphal arches 
raiſed to the memory of Severus. Sculpture 

and engraving are kindred arts, and a 
proof of their degeneracy is furniſhed by 
the inſpection of the Roman medals, Theſe 
firick under Caracalla and his ſucceſſer 
Macrinus will bear nO cempariſon with 
the äffues of the firſt thirty emperors; 
Under Gallienus, who reigned about fifty 
years after, they degenerate into mere coin; 
out taſte, meaning, or execution. The : 
medals of Conſtantine are flill more un- 
bo torft 0 3 worthy 
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worthy; the name; and an incident, which 
occurred in his reign, paints ſtronger than 

a thouſand well- turned ſentences the melan- 
choly ſtate of the arts. When the Roman 
ſenate had decreed a triumphal arch to 
Conſtantine, they found themſelyes obliged 
to rob that of Trajan of! its principal orna⸗ 
ments to embelliſh this new ſtructure; yet 
theſe ornaments. were as diſtin& and appro- 
priate in the former inſtance, as they were 
abſurd and miſplaced in the latter. 10 
make the head of Trajan occupy the place 
of Conſtantine's, and to bring the Parthians 
into ſubjection to a general they had. never 
ſeen, was a ſubſtitution diſgraceful to the 
arts, and derogatory to the, good ſenſe of 
any period. Henceforward their cultiya- 
tion in a great meaſure ceaſed, and they 
found enemies on the very ſpot they might 
have expected the moſt generous pro- 
tectors; the ravages of the Goths were 
anticipated within the walls of the capital, 
the moſt beautiful edifices, were Jeng 
for. the fake of their materials, and ſome 
Chriſtian bigots thought they were wound- 
ins and defacing paganiſm, when they dey 

_ * 


11 
ſtroyed the ſtatues of their gods, or over- 
W the columns of their temples. 


But during this long deſcent of learning, 
es a period of four hundred years, | 
was there nothing occurred to retard its 
progreſs, nothing to adminiſter aſſiſtance; 
and delay its fate? It muſt be anſwered 
affirmatively, that 'in .an' early Rage. li- 
terature experienced a powerful aid from 
the eivilians, and before its eloſe from the 
theologians ; ; that the age of Adrian pro- 
duced the one, and the reign of Theodoſius 
the other. "Theſe are facts too material to 
be: overlooked, though from the plan of 
this work euer er can receive e only a " calſua 
notice. L 

The ſtudy of Re: Jaw Was ee a 
favourite with the Romätis, and in every 
form of their government; but under Au- 
| guſtus and his ſucceſſors it gained ground 
in public eſtimation, Sal eius Julianus, by 
the order of Adrian, framed the perpetual 
edict, or a finding code, to extract the 
eſſende of preceding inſtitutes, and exhibit 
an authentic body of ſalutary laws. His ſue- 
ceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves by induſtry 
doc 4 and 
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and learning. Proficients i in philology from 
the neceſſity of a cloſe application to 
the moſt antient writers, they employed 
their knowledge to correct and refine their 
language. Well verſed in the faſhionable 
philoſophy of Greece, they did not amuſe 
themſelves with the inveſtigation of me- 
taphyſical ſubtilties, or the involution of 


moral precepts ;, but devoted their acquire, 


ments to define the rights and protect 
the property of their fellow- citizens. TI 
need not inſiſt how much ſuch. a body of 
writers muſt have done for the cauſe of 
learning, in counteraQing the earlier at- 
fetation and, the later ,barbariſms of co. 
temporary authors, Even when the. day 
of deſtruction came, they. ſtill furniſhed | 
moſt eſſential ſervices. - It was the 
diffuſion, of their writings, over the pro- 
vinces, and the , uſe of the Roman juriſ- 
prudence in legal deciſigns, that ſerved to 
preſerve the memory and almoſt to em- 
ban the purity of the Latin tongue. It 
uſt be ated as the leading cauſe, why, 
die Latin ceaſed to be a living. language, 
"a Was till uſed through Europe for the 


it f purpoſe 


1 


purpoſe of cempeatelong and became: the 
eommon medium of literary and ſcientific 
communication; and its advantages on the 
revival of letters are ſo important, as to 
demand a particular denon in be courſe 
of thiework: 5 3/4 or 55h wr 
Nor was the cauſe 1 learning iel power 
fully ſupported by the Chriſtian writers. 
During the firſt century, the propagation 
of our religion was entruſted to a higher 
ageney than human abilities; when Pro- 
vidence ceaſed. to intereſt itſelf ſo, directly 
in its behalf, the Chriſtian ſcholar cultivated 
with no -ordinary ſucceſs, the powers of 
reaſon and the gifts of learning; The ſecond 
and. third. centuries. are [diſtinguiſhed by a 
exowd of eminent writers ;. never were dia- 
lectics more ſkilfylly. employed, nor philo- 
ſophy preſſed intg a better ſervicg, nor elo: 
quenee uſed: with a more. brilliant cfe, 
Tertullian, though he. cannot | be | claſſed 
with the beſt authors: of the age of the 
Antonines, poſſeſſed a rough but flowing 
eloquenge, was well verſed in the Philo- 
ſophy af the times, and a maſter of its 
polite litersture. In Minutius Felix be 
0 5 1 
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found a formidable rival, or a happy imi- 


tator. Arnobius does not ſink beneath the 
level of their compoſition, and Cyprian 
riſes above it by the ee W o , oy 


quence and learning. RBeantttinb 


But it was in the 920 coltury,'v Shin 


the language was almoſt loſt in a corrupt 


and barbarous dialect, that the Chriſtians 
proved i its laſt and trueſt friends, and took 
a diſtinguiſhed lead in literary purſuits and 
philofophical ſtudies. The emperors wiſely 


encouraged a ſpirit of emulation amongſt 
them, founded ſchools, erected libraries, 


and laviſhed honours on the moſt eminent 
ſcholars. That they far” excelled their 
Pagan opponents has never been denied. 
Hilary of Poitiers was an able and fluent 


writer, and Lactantius has often been com- 


pared and once preferred to the firſt name 
in Latin "eloquence! St. Ambroſe was a 
earned and powerful eompoſer. To mention 


the name of St. Jerome is t6" convey" the 


idea of a laborious, profound, animated, and 


cloqüent author. No ene will diſpute the 
merits of St. Auguſtine; and: Sulpicius 


Severus, the Chriſtlan Salluſt, claims equal 


IHR 
com- 


commendation for the orthodoxy of his 
doctrine and the latinity of his ſtyle. 


Of theſe writers it is not too much to TH 


lay, that their labours were eminently 
ſerviceable at this period of their exertion, 
and they have the merit of ſupporting the 
cauſe” of: learning to the very laſt moment 
that it Was: tenable. | With the civilians, 
the theologians may claim the honour of 
contributing to preſerve, the exiſtence. and 
introduce the written uſe of Latin, aſter it 
ceaſed to be a. vernacular tongue, to the 
notice of Europe. The celebration of their 

ritual jn that language was, perhaps, alone 
ſufficient. . to keep its embers alive, for 2 
ſplendid though a a late revival. | 
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9 7 ee have rer wo ab- 
forbed their talents and genius, But a more 
fatal and accelerating cas was at hand in 
the irruptions of the barbardus nations from 
the north of Europe and the north-weſt 
of Aſia, Their inroads, at firſt deſultory, 

ripened in the fourth century into exten- 

five and permanent invaſions; and in the 

ſixth, they had diſmembered and almoſt 
| deſtroyed the Roman empire, Their pro- 
greſs was marked by unexampled rapine, 
carnage, and deſolation; and Europe, in 

theſe dreadful e was n to its 

very foundations. 


As 


[29] 


As governments are now, and have been - 
for ſome time conſtituted, it is'poffible:that- 
conqueſt may bring with it ſome. advan- 
tages to compenſate for its indiſpenſable 
evils: but theſe. barbarous hordes, ſubſiſt« 
ing upon the chaſe, paſturage, or ſpoil, had 
no agriculture, no induſtry, no traffic, no 
mechanical or domeſtic arts. The portrait 
of the antient Germans, as deſeribed by 
Tacitus, would repreſent with a flattering : 
pencil the image of the Goth. or the Hun, 
Such minds could not be brought to frame 
the idea of learning and the pacific arts, un- 
accompanied with the reſolution to deſpiſe : 
and the wiſh to deſtroy them, But for the 
caſual intervention of one of their moſt de- 
cided enemies, this Gothic tempeſt muſt 
have uprooted and ſwept them from the 
earth. This enemy, or, to give it in the 
| preſent inſtance a juſter appellation,” this 
friend was ſuperſtition. . 

This travelled with them from the dens 
and faſtneſſes of the North. The dread of 
their fancied gods had introduced a timid- 
deference for their miniſters; and when. the 
{word opened a road into new countries, 
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they transferred this reverential feeling to 
the ſacerdotal order whom they found eſta- 
bliſhed there. Reverence for the perſon of 
the prieſt extended itſelf to the ſecurity of 
his property; and while the palace and the 
caſtle were wrapt in flames, the vicarage 
and the convent eſcaped. It was thus within 
the pale of the church alone that Learning 


found ſhelter and repoſe, and ſix centuries 


at leaſt elapſed before ſhe ventured forth, 
and was reinſtated in her public honours. 
Whether the clergy fully availed them- 


ſelves of theſe advantages, I preſume not 


to determine; it would appear they did not 
labour to Nach effect, either in the cauſe 
of religion or of learning. We might, per- 
haps, pardon them for accommodating the 
ritual and ceremonial obſervances of the 
church to the rude ideas of barbarians : but 
their ſyſtem of doctrine and their code of 
morals, the object of faith and the duties of 
virtue, ought not to have been reduced to 

the ſame ignominious level. Chriſtianity | | 


ought not to have been diſgraced, meta- 


morphoſed, and traveſtied to conciliate any 
yotaries, to anſwer any end, to produce 


any I 


„ 
any effect? yet this is a charge which ad- 
heres to their memory.” "ST 1 een 
Ina literary view, their tabled 10 weit | 
niſin: might have been ſerviceable in 
preſerving the Latin as a living and eſta- 
bliſhed language, if not amongſt their bar- 
barian- conquerors, at leaſt amongſt their 


fraternities; in the church, the ſchool, and 


the cloiſter. But the reverſe took place; 
inſtead of teaching a language, they became 
themſelves content to learn a jargon; and 
the rude tones of the northern foreſts ſup- 
planted the phraſes of Virgil and Horace, 
which at the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 
tury were unknown; or were at leaſt diſ- 
uſed, in Rome itſelf,” This was the death. 
blow to the Latin as a living language. 

Its purer and leſs vital parts, the pro- 
ductions of its immortal authors, happily 
found a ſhelter in thoſe convents; which a 


miſtaken piety had juſt erected over a con- 


ſiderable part of Europe, and which the 
rapacity of theſe barbarians was taught to 
ſpare. Manuſcripts, thrown together by 
accident, gradually accumulated: into libras 
E The abbots grew proud of poſſeſſions; 
Se? which 


[32] ; 5 
_ which they were diſpoſed to value, though 
unable to uſe ; a part of the fraternity was 
1 employed in copying the originals, and 
amid the diſorders of the times learning re- 
__ ceived this ſilent and uſeful homage. To 
=_ their obſcure and humble diligence, the 
Lerned of every ſubſequent period have 
been deeply indebted; and no ſcholar of 
the eighteenth century would refuſe them 
his acknowledgments, if they had not ſome- 
times defaced a poem or an oration to 
tranſcribe a legend or a miſſal. | 
In comparing for a moment the literary 
employment of the /ame order of men in 
diſtant ages, one can hardly imagine a 
more ſtriking difference than the quiet 
_ tranſcription of manuſcripts they did not 
underſtand, at one period, and the compo- 
ſition of the literary hiſtory of their coun- 
try from the earlieſt antiquity, in another. 
Yet. thus differently occupied were the 
French BenediQtines of the ſeventh and 
of the preſent. century. It is painful 
to add that a ſanguinary and fatal re- 
yolution has terminated their labours, 
ahlorbed their Property, and | annihilated 
their = 
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their order. But no revolution can de- 
ſtroy their learned labours, and ſcholars yet 
unborn will acknowledge their merits and 
lament their fate. Nay, even their humble 
and ignorant predeceſſors may appeal to the 
grateful notice of poſterity, with the power- 
ful claims of charity and good. works. Their 
hoſpitable gates were ever open to diſtreſs, 
and furniſhed at once an aſylum and ſocial | 
worſhip; the poor and laborious found 
bread and employment; many uſeful in- 
ventions may be traced back to their cloy- 
ſter ; and their humanity ſoothed the evils 
of war and the ravages of barbariſm, 

- While every part of Europe lay ſtruggling 
under the yoke of theſe rude conquerors, 
that honoured portion is more particularly 
to be regretted which had ſubdued the 
world by arms, and civilized it by arts; and 


which, as the ſource and centre of Jearding, 


will demand at our hands a more particular 
account of its fate. Succeſlively overrun 
by the Heruli and Oftrogoths, capriciouſſy 
_ defended by the Greeks, often plundered 
by its defenders, Italy became the prey of 
_—_ —— calamity. The poſſeſſion of 

\ | D the 
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the Heruli, it is true, was bounded by 


twenty years; but it was twenty years of 
havock and devaſtation. The Oftrogoths 


hardly exceeded ſeventy; but the laſt thirty 
were memorable for the bloodieſt war 
in its records, in which the invaders were 


at laſt expelled, or rather exterminated by 
'Narſes. 


The ſufferings of learning are more eaſily 
imagined than detailed; and its laſt ſighs 


' ſeem to meet the ear of the claſſical reader. 


But if a ſtand could have been made againſt 
the tide of barbariſm ; if by precept or ex- 
ample the mind could 49 been re-animated 


in the cauſe of reaſon and ſcience, Caſſi- 
odorus would have performed this taſk; 


and his genius and virtue ſhed a luſtre on 
one of the darkeſt periods of Italian hiſtory. 
Theodorick, the Oſtrogoth, had the native 
good ſenſe, for he poſſeſſed no literature 

though he had reſided at the court of Con- 
ſtantinople, to employ him as his miniſter; 

and what was yet more important, to be 


governed by his advice. Hence religion 
vas reverenced, the laws enforced, the civil 


offices filled with learned men, colleges | 
1 


No 
opened f or the inſtruction of the young, 
and penſions diſtributed for the remune- 
ration of the old. This ſpirit of well 
judged patronage produced a viſible effect 
on learning and the arts; they revived from 
their ſlumbers, and might have ſtarted into 
life, if the increaſing misfortunes of the 
times and new ſcenes of terror had not 
again condemned them to obſcurity and 
filence. When civil wars, and the inva- 
ſion of Beliſarius left Caſſiodorus no hope 
of performing farther ſervice; he retired to 
Monte Caſſino, a monaſtery founded in the 
better days of his fortune; and there, by 
collecting an ample library, by diffuſing 
copies of antient manuſcripts, by verbal 
inſtructions, written lectures, and volumin- 
ous productions, he cloſed a long and ho- 
nourable life in the ſervice of religion and 
learning. 
Symmachus ad Ennodius his contempo- 
raries are entitled to reſpectable notice; but 
Boëthius poſſeſſed extraordinary merit. As 
a poet and a moraliſt his pages are ſtill in- 
tereſting to the elaſſical reader and the lover 
of truth; though he was more known and 
0 ns. cele- 


the Romans. 


1 56 1 


celebrated in his own gs as a theologian 


and a Peripatician. The {little philoſophy. 


af the middle ages was tranſcribed from his 
works; lie had carefully meditated, and faith- 


fully tranſlated Ariſtotle, and may claim the, 
honour, if in che preſent day it ſhould be 


conſidered ſuch, of having firſt introduced 


him to the public notice of the weſt. Pro- 


bably it may exalt his character more to 
obſerve that he was one of the few learned 


men, Who did not diſdain to accomodate 
his great talents to general uſe; and if his 
moral and philoſophical works are written 
for men, he could humble himſelf to tranſ- 
late for children an elementary treatiſe of 
ſcience. Theſe: merits are endeared to us 
by the recollection of his ſufferings, by the 
mildneſs of his: virtues, and the: perſever- 


ance of his religion. His death tarniſhes 


the memory of Theodorick, and may ſerve 


as a melancholy æra to fix the fate of che 


Latin ane "ROS: Bas the * ok: 
One would ned the edge wy 
barous nations muſt preſent the ſame dull 


ans OY * But upon the 
whole, 


- 


„ 

hole, the ĩrruption of the Lombards ſeenns 
marked by more aggravating cixcumftances; 
and if their ignorante was not more pro- 


found, their cruelty was more atrocious. 


Beſides, to complete the miſeries of Italy, 
a perpetual war fubſiſted between tlieſe fe- 
rocious invaders and the Greeks; and that 
country alike unhappy in its friends or foes, 
was ſucceſſively the prey of the contending 
parties. Let St. Gregory be heard, heil 
he deſeribes the Bombards. This fero- 
4 cious nation 18% come upon! us like 4 
* tempeſt, and thundering on our defences 
leſs heads hàg firipped our cities, de 
® moliſhed our fortreſſes, deſtroyed our 
% monaſteries, and almoſt exterminated the 
„inhabitants. Our fertile fields have nd 

longer cultivators or proprietors; and 
places once populous are Loccaphedd] and 
© defiled by beaſts of prey. In one of 
his hemilies or harangues, publichy delivered 
to the Roman people, he opens more par- 
ticularly the ſcene, of diſtreſs in the neigh» 
bourheod of his metropolis. “ We know, 
ſays he, “ that Agilulphus has paſſed the 
« was and haſtens forward to: the ſiege of 
„ ” Rome. | 
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[ 38 bl 55 
Rome. Nothing: is ſeen on every. fide 


but diſtreſs, nothing heard but groans and 
b lamentations. The cities are deſtroyed, the 


. reer diſmantled, the OT, Joe 


” amid 3 ee — and towns 


<« without defenders, new dangers, new 
« terrors threaten theſe miſerable remains. 
Oh! my brethren, in this complication, of 
e miſery, what is there to attach us to 
e life?“ This is followed by a truly me- 


lancholy picture of the internal ſituation of 


the once proud miſtreſs of the world. She 


js reduced to the moſt deplorable ſituation 
by the various calamities ſhe has ſuf- 


fered from the fury of her enemies, and 
“ the ravages of barbarians. Where is 
eher ſenate, where her people ? Where the 
«ſplendour of her magiſtrates? All is loſt 


and ſwept away. Our population is 
„ dwindled to an inconſiderable number, 
«and the ſword of the enemy, aided by 
innumerable miſeries, makes a daily dimi- 


4 nution. Nor is it men alone that periſh; 
«the public edifices, the monuments of 
60 our antient grandeur; theſe are dropping 
8 22 „ every 


[39] 
„ every day into ruin. There was a time 
when the youth of foreign countries 
©. crowded theſe walls to learn the ſciences, 
„and claim their rewards. Alas! no one 
* repairs now for inſtruction or advance- 
ment to a city, which reſounds only with 
< lamentation, and which is, in fact, no 
better than a deſert.” 7 
With ſome allowance for the 1 of 
| the orator, and more for the feelings of an 
individual, St. Gregory having been a 
party and a ſufferer in theſe outrages on 
humanity, we muſt conclude, whatever 
difference of opinions may ſince have ſub- 
ſiſted amongſt hiſtorians, that nothing but 
truth could have furniſhed this melancholy. 
picture. The Lombards, we know, ex- 
tended their fury to objects, which their 
_ rude predeceſſors had invariably reſpected; 
the ſacerdotal character was now a feeble 
protection, and convents no longer eſcaped. 
devaſtation, Learning felt the ſhock in her 
moſt vulnerable part; far the . monaſtic 
libraries were in general ravaged; and if 
the wiſe or ſelfiſh 'monks, who ſought a 
oy in other kingdoms had not loaded 
9 4 1 them- 
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Jae] 
themſelves with the precious luggage of 
manuſeripts, letters might have been for 
ever deſtroyed: in Europe. — This iron race 
ſeems to have been unſoftened, even hy the 
charms of peace. Of the Lombard ſo- 
vereigns who reigned in Italy, and of the 
little princes and dukes who ſhared. the 
ſpoils of the feudal diviſion, into which it 
was occaſionally thrown, not one had in any 
ſenſe the leaſt pretenſions, to literature, or 
exhibited the leaſt diſpoſition to patronage. 
Theodorick, the Oſtrogoth, was an Auguſtus 
in- compariſon. with Alboin and his r 
anden. e 

For two . years Was okay doo 
wy this ſtate of intellectual and moral de- 
preſſion, till the arms of Charlemagne be- 


fore the cloſe of the eighth century gave it 
a generous maſter, and founded the new 


empire of the weſt. Rome, it is true, had 
eſcaped the Lombard dominion; but the 
horrors of a perpetual ſiege can alone con- 
vey an adequate idea of its diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation. In caſting our eye back through the 
whole of this diſaſtrous period, Gregory 
ſeems the only man, who deſerves, I will 
n | 2 5 not 


141. 
* the epithet of Gr 
claim any notice fer force of mind or vigour 


| of intellect, for the poſſeſſiom of any learn- 
ing or the diſplay of any genius. In the 


bold and maſculine outline of his character 
all pencils agree; yet ſo imperfectly and 
confuſedly are the trahſactions of his age 
recorded, that it is ta this day a doubt With 


at, but who can Otegory the 


Great. 


ſome inquirers, whether: the ſeiences, with - 


the exception of theology: did mot find in 


him a determined enemy; whether he 


did not perſecute claſſical learning and in- 
terdict its ſtudy; whether with more than 
Gothic fury he did not deſtroy the valuable 


libraries of antiquity, and level with the 
ground the moſt ſplendid monuments of 


Roman art. In this doubt or diſpute, it 
is ſafer and wiſer to adopt the neutrality of 


Bayle, than to contend with the hiſtorain 
of Italian literature *, or the author of the 


hiſtory of philoſophy f. As a writer he was 


voluminous; his ſtile flows with an ex- 
uberance of coarſe eloquence, and ſmacks, 


it muſt be confeſſed, very ſtrongly of the 


times; but * his TION; are; 


* Tiraboleh. | by Brucker. 
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L 42 J 
uken a into conſideration, he has, perhaps, 
of the long liſt of popes, the faireſt pre- 
tenſions to the honoured titles of the 
ſcholar, the vgs 8 the man of ge- 


nius. 


But if 8 be the Bs name, condich 
in kid period Italy could boaſt; and 
if learning thus ſuffered in the centre of 
her exertions, what could be expected in 
more diſtant and more ungenial ſituations ? 
Diſtreſs and almoſt ruin had paſſed. over 
all the provinces of her former empire. 
Spain had been over-run by the Viſigoths, 


and was now conteſted hy them and the 
Arabians. England had been conquered, 


oppreſſed, and parcelled out among the 
Saxons. France, a prey to feudal anarchy, 


and civil commotions, ſaw the mayors of 


the palace uſurp the reality, and ſoon aſ- 


ſume the name and the ſplendours, of 
royalty. As to Germany, it was in a 


great meaſure unenlightened by Chriſtianity, 


more particularly in the northern parts, and 


ſplit into a variety of ſmall independent 


ſtates, which were convulſed hy unremitting 


jealouſies, and exhauſted by diurnal wars. 


Such was the melancholy ſtate of Europe 
in 


[ 43 ] 
in the foneakh and eighth centuries ; and 
no perſpicacity can diſcover in ſuch a chart 
any ſpot favourable to the production of 
genius, or the cultivation of letters.— The 
leaden ſceptre of ignorance ſeemed now 
3 extended over the weſt. 
While for near five centuries this a 5 
view exhibits itſelf to the reader of Eu- 
ropean hiſtory, Grecian literature happily | 


affords a more cheering proſpect. When 
with us the name of philoſophy Was ſcarcely 


known, and the ſcraps of Boẽthius ſatisfied 
our intellectual cravings, the Greeks" ap- 
proached the pure ſources of Platoniſm, and 
held the maſter-key - to the difficulties of 
the Peripatician. In the fixth and ſeventh 


_ centuries, ſo fatal to Roman genius, polite - 


learning was not only ſucceſsfully culti- 
vated ; but the profound and ſolid ſciences 


eloquence, and criticiſm were well under- 
ſtood in their principles, and well illuſtrated 


in compoſition ; while with us the moſt 
deſpicable eſſays, without the ſhadow of a 


reſemblance, aſſumed their name, and often 


carried off their rewards. In the tenth 


century, 


* 


1 8 
” L * 
* : 
5 
| mY 


maintained their ground. Hiſtory, poetry, 
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Different 


fate of 
Greek and 
Roman 
learning. 


[4] 
century, t fatal period of European ig- 


norance, l conſideration will occupy 


dur next chapter, we find many names of 
literary eminence” adorning the Byzantine 
annals. During the twelfth and thirteenth; 


| ſeveral of their ſovereigns were, what. all 
ſovereigns ought to be, munificent patrons, 


and what ſo few fovereigns ate, diſtin- 


guiſhed ſcholars ; and the leading writers of 


the ſame period have pretenſions, at once 


to taſte and elegance, to e ſarming 


and deep reſearch. 


0 In the fate and 6 of. Greek Ga” 


Roman learning, there is a ſtriking and 
memorable difference. The former began 
to flouriſh: very early; the. age of Homer 
and Heſiod carries us up to a remote an- 


tiquity, and even that of Alexander pre- 


eedes above three hundred years the Au 
guſtan period. The decline of, Romam 
learning may be conſidered as completed in 
the; courle of five centuriess. On the con- 
trany, when Greek learning had paſſed its 
metidian, it continued in a reſplendent and 
hardly perceptible wane; was never ſeen to 


et was never immerſed in total darkneſs. 


r * . =_ 
* 


E 


1 es 
On the revival of letters, to continue out 
figure, it was transferred to another hemiſ- 


phere, and increaſed the luſtre and brilliancy 


of that auſpicious event. If we except the 
age of Trajan and the Antonines, there ap- 
pears in the Roman literary temper no dif 
poſition to reſiſt misfortune, and it received 


like a ſlave, without a ſtruggle, the deſtiny | 


that was preſcribed to it. But the Grecian 
genius, ſo far from ſubmitting to external 
preſſure, was conrinually exerting itſelf, 


and nobly rallied from time to time. The 
_ obſerver, who thinks he can trace unequi- 


vocal marks of its declenſion in one cen- 
tury, 18 ſurpriſed with great and ſplendid 
exertions in the next, while each century in 
the ſurvey of Roman literary hiſtory forms a 


_ freſh ſtage in its progreſs to a certain diſſo- 


lution. —That event, in all probability, was 
accelerated by a want of communication 
with Greece, with its learned men, and its 
invaluable volumes. From the reign of 
Theodorick, or more certainly from the 
eſtabliſnment of the Lombards, the know- - 


ledge of Greek ſeems almoſt entirely to have 


ceaſed in the weſt, and the fall of learning 
8 1 has 
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has the ſame date. Both began to revive at 
the ſame period; and while Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccace offer the firſt ſpecimens of 


claſſical compoſition in the Latin tongue, 
Barlaam and Leontius, Pilatus awakened the 


deſire of ſcholars towards Greek, and paved 


the way for their greater ſucceſſors, before 
and after the fall of Conſtantinople, for 
Chryſoloras, and Gaza, for renne, 
and Laſcaris. 


— — 4 
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that Sic Ifred. _ 1 ons of the; Ner- 
mans and Arabians.— Government. — Religion. — 
Laws of the Tenth Century. — Scarcity of Boobs. 
— Sylveſter the Second. e Pretenſions f 
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T HROUGH another chapter we al yet Charle- 
trace the hiſtory of the misfortunes ** 

of learning. Charlemagne, indeed, at 

the cloſe of the eighth and the begin- 

ning of the ninth century, made a noble 

ſtand againſt the invaſions of barbariſm, 

and the encroachments'of ignorance ; but 

with conſiderably more effect againſt the 

former than the latter. Whether he him-- 'Y 

ſelf had any pretenſions as a ſcholar has 

been diſputed ; but as he was taught gram- 

mar, which had then an extenſive ſignifi- 

cation, by Peter of Piſa, and could reliſh 

| the ſociety of Alcuin, the balance inclines 

wot evidently in his favour. But whether he 

9 poſſeſſed learning or not, he was a good 1 

9 1 
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ada: and a generous - patron of tha * 


did. He founded ſchools, and penſioned 


ſcholars, admitted them to his cabinet, and 
aſſociated them to his table. His munifi- 


cence is well known. Peter of Piſa, Paul 
the deacon, Paulinus the patriarch of Aqui- 


leia, Theodulf biſhop of Orleans, men of 


letters, now unknown, but eminent in their 


day, were rewarded with unſparing li- 
berality. As to Alcuin, whoſe name, if 


not his merits, is more familiar to us, he 


will be thought gratified to the full extent 


of his merits, in the poſſeſſion of e ab- 


bies and twenty thouſand ſlaves. The 


more valuable gift of a daughter l 7 


the ſuperior pretenſions Ms een _ 
9 and biographer. aten 567 bna 
nage of this ONE man was ex- 
tended over France, Italy, and Germany; 


and he feems to have wiſhed to make the 
dominion of ſcience as univerſal as his on. 


Neither in this nor in any other leading 
traits: of the public character does the new 
emperor of the weſt rank behind the antient 
Cæſars. The Italian writers, with the ſpirit 
of Pry i, 328 yy introduction of 
8 lear ning 


* 


SR. 
learning into their country, and diſpute his 
foundation of their univerſity of, Pavia. 
Perhaps both theſe points, perhaps the very | 
circumſtance of his having founded the uni- 
verſity or ſchool of Paris, may be diſputable; ; 
but their general belief is an honourable 
atteſtation to the ſpirit and extent of his 
munificence. Our Alfred emulated, and in A 
ſome reſpects exceeded this example. His 
zedl to encourage, and his liberality to re- 
ward learning, with more contracted means 
and in a narrower ſphere, were at leaſt 
equal to thoſe of his predeceſſor: 1 as a 
ſcholar, an author, a man of genius, he 
evidently ſurpaſſed him; and might have 
claimed the literary monarchy, not of his 
own country only, but of Europe. 
Theſe were truly illuſtrious; 


SE 


oy 


actions; j but Invations | 


the exertions and merits of individuals Were mans. 


again doomed to be loſt and overborne i in 
the increaſing dangers and difficulties of 
the times. Scarcely could a reaſonable 
hope be entertained of theſe Gothic govern- 
ments acquiring order and ſtability, when 
freſh tribes of barbarians made their ap- 
pearance from the old and vet unexhauſted 

3 ſtore- 


FRE} EE 
ſtorehouſe of nations. Their numbers ap- 
pear to have ſuffered little diminution; but 
they choſe a different element for "AY ex- 
ploits, better calculated for ſudden invaſion 
and expeditious retreat. The Normans, a 
name which includes Scandinavia and the 
ſhores of the Baltic, free-booters and 
pirates, from the owners of ' ſhips became 
the maſters of fleets, extended their viſits 
of flaughter and depredation, and kept the 
moſt powerful kingdoms of the weſt in a 
ſkate of terror and alarm. Charlemagne 
ſaw, dreaded and repreſſed their power; 
his death was the ſignal for bolder and bet- 
ter concerted attempts. In half a century 
they fought their way from the mouth of 
the Seine to the gates of Paris; and in thirty 
years more founded the dutchy or rather 
the independent kingdom of Neuſtria or 
Normandy. Under the name of Danes, 
they enlarged to the coſt of this country 
the circle of their viſits; and though 
Alfred defeated tl: zem, they gained from his 
feeble ſucceſſors a ſhort poſſeſſion. of the 
Engliſh ſceptre. , In the eleventh century, | 
their triumphs - received freſh ſplendour 

| 1 from 


1 21 1 


from the ſettlement of victorious colonies, 
and the foundation of 8 —_ 


doms. 


But while the north and the weſt were 
thus haraſſed by the followers of Woden, 


it was preſſed on the ſouth and the eaſt by 
the enthuſiaſts of Mahomet, foes as ſan- 
guinary and deſperate, In France, the 
bloody victory of Tours had ſtopped their 


The Ariz 


progreſs ; but Charlemagne found it im- 


poſſible to repel them from their European 
ſettlements ; the courſe of his victories was 


| ſuſpended by their arms, and a retfeating 


army from Roncevaux, with the death of 


Roland, was the ſignal of defeat and diſ- 
grace. Spain had been conquered by them; 


Italy was the theatre of their daily maße; : 


Rome itſelf inſolently beſieged, and Sicily, 


in great part, under their dominion. 


Trouble, tumult, and deſolation mark the 
century after the death of Charlemagne. 
But of evils and misfortunes there will 


be an exceſs, and in time there muſt be 


the end. At length the tide of barbariſm 


was ſpent, and external ravages ceaſed; but 
Dur < centuries of diſorder had in a great 
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| meaſure changed the face of Europe, and 


Govern- 


ment, re- 


ligion, and 
laws of the 
tenth cen- 
tury. 


their full effects are viſible in the tenth 


century. The degrading epithets of the 


obſcure, the dark, the iron age, will con- 


vey a faint idea of its intrinſic ignorance 


and wretchedneſs; and one ſhould turn 


with diſguſt from the conſideration of its 
enormities, if it were not attended with 


the reflection, that the laſt point of de- 


terioration was paſſed, and that every fu- 


ture change muſt be an improvement. Our 


ſubject will call upon us to offer a few ob- 
ſervations upon the moſt diſgraceful period 


of European hiſtory. 


The conqueſts and eſtabliſnments 18 che 


barbarians ſeem uniformly to have ſub- 
ſided in the feudal government, which 


ſprung naturally from their precarious ſitu- 
ation, and was founded on the narrow 
baſis of ſelf-defence. To this every other 
idea, hope, and proſpe&t were ſacrificed. 
Nothing, however, can be imagined more 
inconteſtably repugnant to the genius of 
improvement. It eftabliſhed over Europe 
the dreadful oriental ſyſtem of caſts, ſtruck 


at the root of royalty, or rather all legal ſub- 


ordination, 


: E393 3 
ordination; perpetuated ſlavery, ſcattered the” 
ſeeds of civil war, and in the reſult deluged 
every kingdom with blood. If we ſup- 
poſe for a moment, genius alive and emu- 
lation active, what could letters do in ſuch 
governments as theſe, and while the fword 


opened the only road to diſtinction, what 


could follow -but the filence or the: ex- 
tinction of learning? 

Nothing more favourable can be faid 4 
the religion of the tenth century; which, 
indeed, deſerves not the name. A plain 
and rational creed, an excellent ſyſtem of 
morals,” and a decent and intereſting cere- 
monial, the beſt legacy of the fourth cen- 
tury, were ſuperſeded and ſupplanted by the 
union of the moſt abſurd doctrines, with 


the moſt ridiculous rites; and the aſſociation | 
of the moſt deſperate crimes, with the moſt 


A abje& and ſuperſtitious credulity. Nor 
was their juriſprudence of a higher ſtamp. 
The barbarians, when they firſt migrated 
from their foreſts, ſeem to have taken upon 
themſelves to determine individually on the 
nature of 1 injuries, and oh modes of puniſh-' 
ment; and to have reſerved to their own. 
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hands the office of executing private and 


even public juſtice. 


To this ſucceeded a ſyſtem more gratify- 


ing to the rich and great; I mean pecuniary 
compenſation, which eſtabliſhed a tariff of 


crimes, and put the life of every man into 
his hands who would pay the ſtipulated 
price. The inadequacy or the injuſtice of 


| theſe expedients gave riſe to a variety of 


codes in-different parts of Europe; and theſe 
again, from their complexity and difficulties, 
produced, as a ſhorter mode, deciſions, which 
were called the Judgments of God; and 


Which, in fact, were a direct appeal to his 


juſtice, and an open demand of his im- 
mediate interference. I need not ſay how 
well they were calculated for the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of the tenth century; but 
amongſt theſe the duel, as it cut the Gordian 
knot of legal Fa So with the greateſt 
expedition, and was accommodated. to the 
martial ſpirit of the age, experienced in 
every country the moſt general adoption. 
Even when letters revived, and good ſenſe 
had aboliſhed the other judgments of God, 
this mar appeal was ſtil} grateful to the 
: remaining 


[ 5s J 
remaining ſpirit of chivalry, and the laſt 
that retired before the rational dignity « of 
the Roman laws. 

With ſuch governments, 6 and 
laws, how. could learning ſubſiſt, and. in 
what claſs of ſociety could it hope for cul- 
tivation, or even for reſpe& ? Not amongſt 
the great and the rich, the rival. robbers 
and licenſed banditti of a country, intent 
on ravage and revenge, whoſe very amulſe- 


ments and recreations were tinctured with 
barbariſm and ſenſuality. A {till leſs chance 


was there for its reception in the lower 


orders of life, who were either the abject | 
llaves of theſe haughty barons, the aſſo- 
ciates of their arms, or the companions of 
their table. Repulſe or diſreſpect Was all 
that learning could expect from the ſecular 
clergy, who were barely a remove above 
their barbarous hearers, delighted with them 
in the amuſements of the field, and ſhared 
with them the toils and the booty of a 
military life. The monaſtic orders them- 
ſelves, grown rich ind luxurious, had re- 
laxed from the wholeſome ſeyerity of their 
| original inſtitutions. „The tiara crowned ä 
E 4 "0 ; 
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the brows of monſters and ſavages. 


manity. 
popes, of Theodora and Marozia, are con- 


1. 


The 
broken and imperfect records of the times 


are too full of the crimes and profligacy of 


the Roman pontiffs, too luminous in the 
diſplay of ſuch atrocities as diſgrace hu- 
The names of the makers of 


ſpicuous | in this rubric of infamy ; and if 


ter days and better ſervice. 


a female pontiff was the fiction of a ſuc- 


ceeding age, the preſent Was diſgraced by 
more ſerious and more dreadful misfor- 


tunes. 
Amidſt theſe complicated diſtreſſes, learn- 
ing "muſt have been inevitably deſtroyed, 


but for the refuge it found in the cloyſter, 
and for the preſervation of its choiceſt 


volumes in the conventual libraries, for bet- 
That the poſ- 
ſeſſors were ignorant of their uſe and value, 
might be inferred from a thouſand circum- 
ſtances, when all France could not furniſh 


A complete copy of Tully de Oratore, and 


Quintilian 8 Inſtitutions; ; and when more 
legal forms and precautions were uſed to ſe- 


cure the return of a book than the repayment 


of a loan. One would Kippole tt that the art 
| of 


4#% 


of tranſcription muſt have almoſt periſhed ; 
ſince, for works better adapted to the taſte 
of the age, for a miſerable collection of 
homilies, a price was aſked and given, that 
would have half cloathed the walls of the 
Bodleian. This avowed ſcarcity of books, 
this dearth of intellectual ſubſiſtence might 
be regretted, could we aſcribe it to any 
other cauſe than to the incurious, torpid, 
and ignorant habits of the time. Three 
centuries after, when the literary ſpirit of 
Europe was awakened, tranſcribers appeared, 
books readily found their way into the hands 
of ſcholars, and were no longer ſuffered to 
moulder in the cell. 
If there were libraries which were thiw 
put to no uſe, ſowere there ſchools employed 
to very indifferent purpoſes. Of theſe 
Charlemagne had been a liberal founder; 
his example had been diligently followed, 
and at this very period, there was not a 
convent, a cathedral, and hardly a church 
of eminence without one; but within the 
walls of theſe ſeminaries little was taught 
that tended to make the pupil a uſeful 
citizen or a happy individual. An edu- 
rn for the purpoſes of active life ſhared 
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58 ] 
none of their ſolicitude, and indeed a 
maſter of arms had been the moſt appro- 
priate tutor. The contemplative ſtudent, 
the philoſophical character, this was a 
being foreign to their idea, and perhaps 
above it. The only profeſſions ſubſiſting 
were the military and the theological ; thoſe 
deſtined for the former ſeldom frequented, 
or ſoon left theſe ſchools, for a better 


academy in the baronial hall; the latter 


continued long in the trammels of diſ- 
cipline, and if they did not leave them 
wiſer and better, their inſtructors only are 
to blame. 

There is tdo mich 3 to fear they 
were. Their theology, ſo far as for merit or 
for uſe it deſerved the name of ſcience, might 


have been compreſſed into a narrow com- 


paſs and an inglorious manual. They had 
contentedly ſunk beneath their predeceſſors, 
and were ſatisfied with the ſcantieſt gleam 


of evangelical light. But though this circle 


of their inquiry was voluntarily narrowed, 
though they attended little to religion as a 
ſyſtem of belief, and ſtill leſs as a ſcheme of 
morality, nothing could exceed their minute 
diligence in diſcuſſing and diſcharging its 

ritual 
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riqual and ceremonial obſervances. To per- 
form a part in their ſplendid drama de- 

manded cloſe obſervance and long ex- 
perience. The knowledge of church muſio 
became an important acquiſition and the 
honourable reward of ten years vigils. The 
Gregorian chant, with dignity and fullneſs, 
had brought difficulty; and the invention 
of Guy d' Arezzo was yet wanting to ſmile 
on the choir, and ſmooth the road. to mu- 
fical eminence. | * 

If more than this was monks in thais 

ſchools, perſons of the higheſt rank would 
ſurely! have been able to write; and Alfred 
would never have complained that the 
clergy, the only ſtudents of the age and 
country, were ſcarcely able to read their 
breviaries.— But a few ſtars glimmered, 
even in this night. Two characters, at leaſt, 

travelled out of the pale of theology into- 
the plain of general learning. In Luitprand 
we ſee a proficient in the Greek and Saxon 
languages, a politician, a traveller, an orator, 
and an hiſtorian; and Gerbert, who in point 
of general knowledge excelled his cotempo- 
aries, La ad as a mathematician many 
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of his fucceſſors. The former was as biſhop 
of Cremona, the latter, under the name of 


| Sylveſter the ſecond, enj joyed, and merited 


the prouder Aitüängtion of the tiara. This 
extraordinary man, impelled by a thirſt for 
ſcience, left his home and country at an 


early period of life, and, when travelling 


had few comforts, „iel a great part of 
Europe; but it was Spain alone could teach 
him what he wanted to know. There his 
mathematical talent and his thirſt for ſcience 
were amply gratiſied, and not being leſs 
ready to communicate, than he was eager 
to acquire learning, he founded, on his re- 


turn, a ſchool at Bobbio in Italy, and another 


at Rheims in France. Both were numerouſly 
attended, and far ſurpaſſed in utility all rival 


ſeminaries, In his papacy, obtained for him 


by his pupil Otho the third, he continued 


his love for learning; and in his expence for 


manuſcripts, and his generolity to ſcholars, 
we trace a haſty liberality bordering on pro- 


fuſion. He was charged with magic dy 


ignorance or envy, and the ſpeaking brazen 
head was firſt attributed to him, which 
ſucceſſively became the envied property of 

Groſſe- 


1 6.1] 
Ci friar Bacon, and Albertus Mag: 


nus. * ; 
Of thoſe 8 mho, ranking beneath 


theſe heroes, {till aſpired to eminence above 


the common reach, and who were content 
to pay the price of ſeverer application, few 
roſe. in their higheſt flights above the ele- 


ments of modern learning. Not many 


efforts of genius and application preſumed 
beyond the ſeven liberal arts; and the tri- 
vium, or three humbleſt, was the object 
and the limit of ordinary adventure. So 
low were the ſciences and the arts reduced. 


It is uſeleſs to inquire whether polite or 


claſſical literature any longer exiſted. The 
Latin language was almoſt diſuſed, and the 
floating jargons of the barbarians had not 


been yet collected into form, and methodized 
by rules. When the Latin was uſed, in the 


hands of ſuch writers as. then held the pen, 
it would neceſſarily exhibit thoſe deprava- 
tions and barbariſms which Ducange has 


recorded and explained. Hector, before the 
Grecian fleet, and Hector when he appeared 


to Eneas, will preſent a juſt and ſtriking 
e of its former honours and its preſent 


fall. 
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fall. But it is not ry to dwell on 


theſe points; a review of the whole period, 
from the ſeventh to the eleventh century, 
and in it the tenth is moſt conſpicuouſly 
diſgraceful, will authoriſe us to adopt the-- 
opinion of an elegant writer and profound 
inquirer. Europe,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, 
* did not produce during thefe four cen- 
“e turies any author who deſerves to be 
< read, either on account of the elegance 


of his compoſition, or the juſtice and 
bod novelty of his ſentiments.” 5 


Between literature and the polite arts, | 
there exiſts ſo intimate a connection, that 
to ſketch the hiſtory of the one is to de- 
ſcribe the fate of the other. Hence in this 


period the arts ſeem to have ftood on the 
very edge of diffolution, and indeed with 
the exception of Italy eutirely diſappeared. 


There they were kept principally alive by 
the patronage of the popes and the muni- 
ficence of the clergy ; and no ſpecimens of 


the arts can be found out of the church and 


the monaſtery. Some Gothic ſtructures, in 


which neither labour nor expence was 


, and taſte alone was wanting, a 


little 
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little indifferent ſculpture, and a few painted 
windows, theſe form the material labours 
of the artiſts of the tenth century, but have 
not been able to preſerve their names from 
a deſerved oblivion. Out of Italy we look 
in vain; no arts exiſted beyond the Alps. 
This, I am ſenſible, is a faint ſketch of 
the decline of Roman learning, an imper- 
fect memorial of the degradation and de- 
generacy of the tenth century; but it was 
neceſſary to complete the plan of this eſſay; 
and I may call upon the memory or the 
imagination of my reader to ſupply any 
omiſſion of facts, or any defect of exe- 
cution. I hope to ſtand excuſed from the 
charge of uſeleſs curioſity, if, in cloſing 
theſe preliminary obſervations, I dire& a 
curfory notice to the literature of our own 

country. 8 | 
1 am afraid the tut -o kiſtory will not 
permit me to exempt it from the charge of 
general and profound ignorance. In look- 
ing back to a diftant antiquity, whatever 
the zeal of patriotiſm may ſuggeſt about 
the ſtate of Iriſh” learning or however 
0 may yet exult in the venerable 
foundation 


1 64 1 
foundation of St. Columba, every prudent 
Engliſhman will refrain from any ill-timed 
boaſts on the fide of his country. We may- 
quietly. leave at an obſcure diſtance the 
political and ſacerdotal empire of the Druids, 
their ſcientific, legiſlative, and even their 
poetical pretenſions; about which, indeed, 
enough is only known to afford room for 
plauſible conjecture, or furniſh ſubjects for 
dramatic embelliſhment. Hiſtory autho- 
riſes the reaſonable opinion that when 
England was invaded by Czſar, it was in 
a ſtate rude, uncultivated, a degree only 
above barbariſm itſelf. As the Romans 
carried their arts with their arms, and im- 
provement ſoothed the evils of devaſtation, 
it became neceſſarily a gainer in arts, 
ſciences, and general civilization. Still it 
muſt be confeſſed, that during the four 
centuries the Romans were. eſtabliſhed 
here, when their literature was familiar, 
and their language naturalized in the coun- 
. try, none of our ſcholars acquired emi- 
nence, contended with their inſtructors, or 
even rivalled their neighbours the French. 
> STNADS, a longer ſeaſon was wanted for 
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the growth and expanſion of Engliſh genius, 
The misfortunes of the empire ſoon ſum- 
moned their maſters home, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of our countrymen, by choice 
or compulſion, followed their ſteps. And 
though our learning and eloquence might 
not be of firſt-rate eſtimation, our ad- 
dreſs and courage far exceeded-any thing 
which then carried the name of Roman. 

"England was next doomed to ſuffer from 

the inroads of the Picts, and to experience 
the more dreadful calamity of uninterrupted 
civil war. Thus a freſh plungewas made! into 
barbariſm. It was finally ſubdued by the 
Saxons, the moſt ferocious of nations, freſn 
from the moraſſes and faſtneſſes of Ger- 
many, and caſt in the ſame mould of cruelty 
and ignorance with their predeceſſors, who 
had deſtroyed the Roman empire. One 
would conclude that no genius, no virtue 
could bear up againſt ſueh accumulated 
misfortunes ; and it therefore becomes an 
honourable trait in the national character to 
diſtinguiſh itſelf, and by learning too, above 
all the nations of Europe in theſe diſaſtrous 
periods. The name of Gildas, the hiſtorian 
and memorialift of his country's ſufferings 
F under 
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under the Saxons, is ſtill mentioned with 


reſpect. The venerable Bede was the pro- 


foundeſt theologian, the beſt writer, and 


the moſt general ſcholar of his age.— Al- 
cuin acted a part on a more conſpicuous 
theatre; after reforming and modelling the 
ſtudies of his own country, he imported 


them as waluable: and unknown commo- 


dities into France and Germany, and even 


began to repay Italy the acknowledged 


debt of civilization and learning. It en- 
hances the value of theſe literary exertions 
to find them made before the nation had 


emerged from the tumultuous and bloody 


government of the heptarchy. 


It will confirm an obſervation ll: in a 


preceding part of this chapter to remark, 
that what theſe able men had learned, they 
derived entirely from the cloiſter, the only 
refuge and aſylum of learning. For five 
centuries - together, reckoning from the 
Gothic eſtabliſhments in Italy, we find no 


one diſtinguiſhed in any degree by learn- 
ing who had not received a monaſtic edu- 
cation; and we might trace in this way a 


ſucceſſion of ſcholars, and an inheritance 
of intellectual wealth. enn 
114 f : . But 


T1091) 
But the diſtreſſes of the times, which we 
before ſtated, ſoon checked the riſing ſpirit 
of literature. Charlemagne and Alfred, as 
it has been well obſerved, might introduce 
learned men into their courts; but could 
not introduce learning into their reſpective 
kingdoms. In other words they could not 
govern events, and on them depended the 
fate of learning. Thus Engliſh literary 
glory proved but a tranſient ſplendour. 
From Egbert to Edward the Confeſſor, Al- 
fred himſelf is the moſt conſpicuous, almoſt 
the only ſcholar and writer ; the luſtre of 
his reign and merits was ſoon withdrawn, 
and a deep gloom of intellectual darkneſs 
took place, which hardly begins to diſperſe 
till after the Norman conqueſt. The tenth 
century in England was as diſgraceful for 
its ignorance, and almoſt for its crimes, as 
in any other part of Europe. 
We have thus followed learning t to the 
laſt ſtage of its depreſſion; it will be a more 
grateful taſk, to watch the period of its re- 
vival, to ſtate the apparent cauſes, to trace 
their operations, and explain their effects. 
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PART I 


of the Cauſes which ocodiucas the Review 
of Learning in EUROPE. 


CHAP. E 


dich of the Arabians.—Their Genins _ 
Temper. — Califate of Haroun. — Almamon,— 

Arabian Settlements in Spain.—The three Ab- 
_ dalrhamans. 


1 principal cauſes of the revival of 
learning in Europe, may, perhaps, 
with propriety be reduced to a few general 
heads. — 1. The Arabian ſettlements in Eu- 
rope, and the conſequent importation of 
their knowledge.— 2. The Cruſades con- 
ſidered in their general effects on the man- 
ners and ſentiments, and in their more par- 
ticular operations on the ſpirit of chivalry, 
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Conqueſts 
of the Ara. 
bians, 


ES] 


and the genius of romance and poetry, — 
3. The introduction of the Roman civil 
law into our univerſities, together with the 
canon, and its adoption as the code, or ſtand- 


ard of the municipal law. With theſe, other 
cauſes certainly co- operated; hut none ſeem, 
of ſufficient importance to demand a diſtinct 
diſcuſſion. Of theſe cauſes it is the deſign 
of the Second Part of this Eſſay, to conſider 
the nature, and explain the efficaey. 

It was by a ſingular revolution in the 
hiſtory of nations, that Europe ſhould be- 
come indebted to the mortal enemies of her 
religion and arms for the firſt leſſons of 
ſcience and learning. The ferocious en- 
thuſiaſm, impreſſed by Mahomet on his 
countrymen, had in a ſhort period atchieved 
and ſecured the moſt important conqueſts, 
In twenty years after his death, Perſia, - 
Syria, and Egypt had been a and 
conquered. Africa, after a longer ſtruggle, 
ſubmitted to the Mahometan arms; the 
proximity of Spain invited a Wr de- 
ſcent; and the battle of Xeres, at the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, was fatal to 
che divided intereſts and empire of the 

14 2 Viſigoths. 


Viſigoths 'The Henddſui of Charles: Martel, 

in the bloody battle of Tours, ſaved: the 
government and religion of France, and 
probably of Europe. , 


The Arabs appear from the earlieſt ac- Genius and 
temper. 

counts of them to have poſſeſſed great natural 
abilities, in which acuteneſs of penetration. 
ſeems allied with extent of comprehenſion. 
Not to repeat ſome well-known inſtances of 
their ſagacity, it may be ſufficient to quote 
the poetical and rational anſwer of an in- 
habitant of the deſert, to the inquiry how 
he knew. there wh a God: © ExaQtly in 
ee the fine way, ſays he, that 1 know, 
40 by the traces left in the ſands, that a 
“man or an animal has paſſed before me. 
* What are the Heavens with the ſplendour 
« of their ſtars, the earth with its extended 
countries, and the ſeas with their count- 
« leſs waves; what are they but obligations 
« to believe ad confeſs the hand of We 
mighty Maſter?” | 
Another replied to the Ane that aſked | 
him, What means he employed to give his 
memory its - extraordinary power of re- 
tention, © I reſemble my native ſands 
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« which-imbibe-calb the water that falle 
« upon them, and does not ſuffer a ſingle 


drop to eſcape.” Their powers of mind, 


whatever they were, for a long time wanted 


a proper uſe. Under Mahomet and his four 


ſucceſſors, the Arabians, if not groſsly ig- 
norant, were at leaſt ferocious, and they 
ſcarcely deſerve a better character during 


| the firſt regular dynaſty, or houſe of Om- 


miades, which reigned near a century. It 
was not till their ſucceſſors, the Abaſlides, 


were firmly ſeated in the Califate, that they 


ſeemed willing to repoſe from the work 


of deſtruction, to enjoy the conqueſts 


they had made, and cultivate the arts of 

If we except oak no intellectual ex- 
cellence appears to have received amongſt 
them any particular notice, and we may ſafely 
adopt their oY denominativh * the time 
&* of ignorance,” of the period before their 
prophet. This poetry itſelf was little more 


than ſhort haſty effuſions, diſtinguiſhable 


from proſe only by a rhyming termination; 
for verſe had not become a regular art, nor 


was its proſody digeſted into rules before 
24 | ” OY the 


Ls LE 
the time of Haroun al Raſchid. Prizes, 
however, were inſtituted for its encourage- 
ment, the birth of a poet dignified a family 
and a tribe; and the moſt favoured com- 
poſitions, of which ſpecimens have been 
handed down to us, were written in letters 
of gold on Egyptian filk, and ſuſpended on 
the gates of the Caaba at Mecca. We find 
Mahomet himſelf overjoyed at the conver- 
ſion of Lebid, the poet, whoſe verſes had 
obtained that honour; and when the in- 

fluence of the poetical character in that 

country is conſidered, he might n 
eſteem. it a material acquiſition. 

It was now firſt, about the middle of the 
eighth century, that, with a ſtrong tincture 
of their old ferocityand oriental deſpotiſm, 
the Caliphs began to mingle a groſſer kind 
of luxury; and the court of Bagdad boaſted 
a rude ſplendour unknown to thoſe of 
Europe. They cultivated poetry, they 
idolized muſie. The liberal arts were patron- 
ized, the mechanical ones improved, and 

the love of ſcience, even in a Mahometan 
breaſt, began to ſuperſede his zeal on the 
propagation of the Koran, 


I 


— —— 
3 


„ | 
It is ſurely an extraordinary feature in 
the Arabian character, that when they had 
once received the proper impulſion, they 
ſhould over-run the departments of ſcience, 
with the ſame facility that they overſpread 
the provinces of the ' Eaſt; and that the 
conqueſts of the pen ſhould be as brilliant, 
and prove more permanent than thoſe of 
the ſword. It increaſes the ſingularity to 
obſerve, what ſeems to have been really the 
caſe, that this noble paſſion, or propenſity, 
did not occupy the mind by gradual ap- 
proaches ; but was ſuddenly, and perhaps 
fortuitouſly, conceived. Their arms, from 
the double ſpur of religion and politics, 
were early directed againſt the Greek em- 
pire and metropolis. - Though the gates of 
Paradiſe were liberally opened to thoſe 
Muſſulmen who ſhould fall before Con- 
ſtantinople, the terrors of the Greek fire, 
or the remains of Greek courage, baffled 
their boldeſt efforts; and after many repe- 
titions of a diſgraceful defeat, they at laſt 
deſiſted from the hopeleſs undertaking. 
They were more ſucceſsful in contracting 


chat empire, by their conqueſts, and im- 


poveriſhing 


oh} 
poveriſhing it by their exactions; but 
Greece had a noble revenge. From their 
captives the Arabs imbibed a love for learn- 
ing; like the Romans, they were in turn 
ſubdued by the nation they had conquered, 
and had the ſenſe and e virtue to * 1 5 
proud of their chains. | 133 


The ſecond Caliph of the bouſe * | 
Abaſſides, Abou Giafar Almanſor, ſeems to 
take the lead in the patronage of learning 
and the ſciences. - Amidſt ſeveral inſur- 
rections, many ſplendid conqueſts, much 
cruelty and much avarice, he found time, 
taſte, and money for a liberal encourage- 
ment of the arts, and founded a metropolis 
unequalled for magnificence and population, 
vhich continued the ſeat of his deſcend- 
ants above five hundred years. Theology 
and aſtronomy, poetry and Philoſophy were 
there rivals without jealouſy, and competitors 
without envy. His own reading lay prin- 
cipally in the Koran and the ſkies; the con- 
ſcientious Iman could not be ſuperficially ac- 
quainted with the former, and the aſtro- 
nomer was proved by the calculation of 
tables. But out of theſe favourite walks 

| | . 3 
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no one was more able or better diſpoſed 
to judge and reward every exertion of 


genius. He left his ſucceſſor an immenſe. 
dominion, for his valour had extended the 
Arabian empire over Armenia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, a treaſure of thirty millions 
ſterling, and ſubjects known to be 11 


and willing to be wiſe. 


His grandſon Haroun al 3 dreaded 
by the Greeks for his ſkill, courage and 


cruelty in war, was better known, and more 


deſervedly celebrated in Europe for pacific 
arts, for his love of ſcience and his en- 
couragement of learning. In the hero of 
the celebrated Arabian Night Tales, we find 


| ſomething to approve and much to wonder 


at; he is a more intereſting character in 
thoſe imperfect records of private hiſtory, 
which time has yet left us. We attach our- 
ſelves to the friend and correſpondent of 
Charlemagne, the ſtudious inquirer, the li- 


beral patron, the importer of uſeful mechani- 


cal inventions into the barbarous regions that 
lay beyond him. At home, we obſerve him 
eager to acquire and propagate learning by 
tranſlation, we lee his court thronged with 
poets, 
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poets, and the muſes domeſticated * | 
his roof. I may ſpare the reader the trouble 
of running over a liſt of long-forgotten 
names, whole verſes were praiſed and re- 
peated by the courtiers of Bagdad; and who 
themſelves ſhared, almoſt without envy, the 
| ſmiles of royalty. It may be preſumed 
that the Caliph was himſelf a poet; his 
uncle Ibrahim was celebrated through Aſia 
for the union of poetical and muſical ex- 
cellence; and the unfortunate Abaſſa, Ha- 
roun's ſiſter, was the guiltleſs Sappho of 
the eaſt, His memory is tarniſhed with 
cruelty. to his vizir Giafar, and the antient 
and virtuous tribe of the Barmecides; but 
cruelty, ſavage, unrelenting cruelty, is the 
genuine growth of the court of Bagdad, 
and there is ſcarce a reign that is not pol- 
luted with blood: a memorable proof of. 
the inefficiency of human learning, unaided 
by religion, to regulate | the n and 
ſoften the heart. 


But his honours and the glory of his Califate of 
Almamon. 


race were eclipſed by his ſecond ſon Al- 
mamon, who ſucceeded his brother in the 
Califte and during twenty years was the 

Auguſtus 


8 1 
Auguſtus of his age and country. He way 
equal to that emperor in reſpect to patron- 
age, was his ſuperior in ſcience, and ſtands on 
an equal footing with the moſt enlightened 
ſcholars of the period. It is probable, he 
proſited much by the inſtruction and ex- 
ample of his father; and a ſhort anecdote 
will be an appoſite illuſtration of his early 
attachment to the cauſe of learning. Keſſai, 
| his tutor, an eminent poet and grammarian, 
preſented himſelf at the door of his-apart- 
ment. The young prince, engaged with 
his friends in the pleaſures of the table, 
wrote a diſtich on a myrtle leaf, purporting, 
e that there was a time for ſtudy, and a 
* time for relaxation, that the preſent was 
a ſeaſon devoted to friendſhip and to.wine, 
* to the roſes, and the myrtles with. which 
« he was crowned.” The myrtle leaf was 
returned with a quatrain, which told the 
pupil © if he had ever. comprehended the 
true worth of learning, he would have 


preferred it without heſitation to any 


« ſenſual pleaſure; or if he truly under- 
e ſtood: the character and merits of his tu- 


« tor," ho: would deſert his companions, 
« haſten 


. . 
ee haſten to receive him, and thank the 
<« Giver of good for ſo invaluable a preſent.” 
His companions were inſtantly - deſerted, 
and the maſter received with every. mark 
of affeQtion and reſpect. It might be ex- 
pected of ſuch a man to ſay in his maturer 
judgment, that learned men were © lumi- 
„ naries in the midſt of darkneſs, lords of 
„human kind; of whom when the world 
becomes deſtitute, it becomes barbarous.” 
That diſtinguiſhed generoſity, which, out 
of thirty thouſand pieces of gold, could 
diſtribute four and twenty to ſurrounding 
friends, before his foot was withdrawn 
from the ſtirrup, was ſoon particularly di- 
rected to the advancement of learning. 
His firſt care was to eſtabliſh Bagdad as a 
centre of patronage, and to draw round 
him, by the attraction of munificence, the 
moſt eminent ſcholars of the period. His 
next object to collect by his ambaſſadors 
and agents from every quarter the moſt 
valuable and eſteemed manuſcripts, in 
Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew, more particu- 
larly the former. The beſt treaſures of Con- 
ſtantinople were, in his idea, depoſited in 
inen: its 


te 

its libraries, and a correſpondence of ſolici- 
tation for their uſe is more honourable to 
his memory than a negotiation for a pro- 
vince. It was a more difficult and import- 
ant taſk to get theſe works tranſlated with 
ſpirit and propriety into Arabic, a more be- 
neficent and friendly ſervice to circulate 
theſe tranſlations over the empire with 
diligence and rapidity. To be preſent in 
the ſocieties of the learned, to affiſt at their 
conferences, and perhaps to determine their 
diſputes, bears a noble teſtimony to his zeal, 
his merits, and his perſeverance. 
Whatever a man's pretenſions may be to 
general learning, his affections will always 
tend more particularly to ſome ſingle branch. 
Thus, though no literary department could 
complain of neglect, though hiſtorians and 
poets crowded his court, and enjoyed his 
favours, though aſtronomers were received 

with the moſt flattering diſtinction, and aſ- 
ſiſted with the moſt coſtly inſtruments; not- 
withſtanding this, philoſophy, and in par- 
ticular the Ariſtotelian, was the miſtreſs 
of his heart. The cauſe of this attachment 
it is now vain to ſeek; it might be com- 
| municated, 
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munieated and was certainly advanced by 


the leſſons and influence of Alkindus, an. 
Arabian philoſopher reſident in his court, 


and the rival of Albumazar himſelf in . 
aſtronomical knowledge. It would be eaſy 


to aſſign general reaſons why the doctrines 
of the Lycæum obtained a preference over 
thoſe of the Academy, without ſummon- 
ing Ariſtotle from the grave, to appear 
in a viſion, and recommend the tranſlation 


of his works. Our ſketch of the Arabian 


character will ſhew, that the prince, while 
he gratified in himſelf a turn for ſpeculative 


ſcience, conſulted the diſpoſition of the age | 


and the taſte of his country. 


Almamon incurred, and might probably 
deſerve, the charge of a want of orthodoxy 


in the Muſſulman's creed; he was con- 
ſidered as bearing a faint See to 
their original Imams, and his introduction 
of ſcientific purſuits alarmed thoſe pious 
minds, who found every thing they could 
graſp in the pages of the Koran. 'Taked- 
din, one of the Mahometan doctors, with 
the peremptorineſs of Mahomet himſelf, de- 
termines that the Supreme Being would 


G certainly 
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certainly puniſh the Caliph Almamon for 
interrupting the devotion of Muſſulmen by 
the introduction of philoſophical ſtudies. 
The generoſity of his patronage excited 
jealouſy or envy; and in the liberal tolera- 
tion of all religions to his friends the 
ſcholars, bigotry began to ſuſpect him of 
wanting one himſelf. This conciliating tem- 
per had, at leaſt, its temporal reward, and 
was attended with the moſt pleaſing con- 
ſequences; it filled his library with the 
choiceſt volumes of every country, and 
every religion. The Magi, the Bramins, 
the Jews, the Oriental Chriſtians, and even 
his political enemies the Greeks, haſtened 
to gratify his liberality with their choiceſt 
' treaſures of antiquity and learning. 
In addition to theſe ſplendid exertions, 
this munificent patron of letters founded a 
ſchool for philoſophical inſtruction in his 
capital, under John Meſue of Damaſcus. 
He formed ſimilar ſeminaries at Bocchora 
and Baſſora, which obtained high diftinc- 
tion. In many cities of his extenſive do- 
minions' he built and furniſhed libraries, 
and in each placed a ſtationary profeſſor, 
1 4 1 | who 
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who united with the information of a li- 
brarian the {kill and knowledge of a tutor. 
While on all ſides theſe learned men were 
rewarded with ſtipends adequate to their 
abilities or their wants, his care was ex- 
tended to the riſing generation, a flattering 


invitation collected the ſons of the rich, 


and his paternal care conſulted the comfort 
and inſtruction of the indigent but aſpir- 
ing youth. Let us pauſe a moment on the 
merits of this truly great man, and con- 
ſider what ſovereign of Europe has done 
more for learning with equal means, and 
in periods more enlightened. Ve 

It may be added to the ſingularities 
which occur in contemplating the hiſtory 


of this nation, that a large portion which 
was cut off from the benefit of general com- 


munication, commenced its ſcientific pur- 
ſuits nearly about the ſame time, and pro- 
ſecuted them with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. 
When the Abaſſides, by a bloody revolu- 
tion, had ſucceeded the Ommiades in the 
caliphate, a prince of the latter houſe, 
eſcaping from the bloody. maſſacre of his 
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Fe diſplayed the ſtandard of revolt in 


. Spain; 
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Spain zoſubmiſſion had been death, eſcape 
next to impoſſibility, and an independent 
crown was the ſtake he ſwept in this deſ- 
perate game. Abdalrhaman founded in 
that country a kingdom which his ſucceſſ- 
ors held near three hundred years; Cor- 
dova had her caliph as well as Bagdad; and 
while Almanſor and Haroun were inſtru&- - 
ing theEaſt, their generous rival ones 


the Weſt. 


Of the Abdalrhamant there appear to 
have been three. The firſt, the founder of 
the dynaſty, experienced a long reign of 
above thirty years, and was honoured with 
the title of the Juſt. He was a liberal 


| patron of learned men, cultivated the 
ſciences with ſucceſs, and ſome ſpecimens 


of his poetry are yet extant. He is ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed that ſoft and inſinuating elo- 


- quence, to which every thing is given, be- 


cauſe nothing is demanded. That he had 

a taſte for the great and the ſplendid in the 

arts, the moſque of Cordova will atteſt, 
which was deſigned and begun by this 
prince, but. finiſhed by his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Hachem, who ſeems to have in- 
| herited 


RF 

herited the paternal merits, and who. raiſed 
over the Guadalaviar a e bridge 
of twenty-ſeven arches: | | 

The ſecond caliph of the name, And 
fourth of the family, was indulged with a 
reign equally long, and at leaſt equally 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of learning. The 
firſt part of it was diſplayed in the exerciſe 


of thoſe talents which conſtitute the great 
general and the conſummate politician; ; his 


maturer years were devoted to the en- 
couragement of ſcience and the works of 


peace. Philoſophy and poetry occupied 


much of his time, and philoſophers and 


poets ſhared his ſociety, and partook of his 


liberality.— Architecture was encouraged 
with expence and taſte; a new moſque was 
erected at Cordova; its pavement was a 
monument of {kill and ſervice; and the 
conſtruction of its aqueduct would not have 
diſgraced a Roman artiſt. The grateful 
citizens of Seville, on the walls he raiſed 
for their defence, inſcribed the name of the 


founder; the walls have diſappeared; but 


hiſtory records their gratitude and his 


merits.—In the regiſter of extraordinary 


8 3 events 
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events might be entered the patriarchal 
family he left behind of . . ſons 
and forty-two daughters. 


But the greateſt of the mans 
was the third and laſt of the name, and 
eighth caliph; the firſt, who aſſumed the 


title of Emir Almoumenin, or the com- 


mander of the faithful, whence the well- 
known but corrupted term of Miramolin. 


In his reign, thoſe political diviſions, which 
| ſoon proved fatal to the dynaſty, had riſen 


to an alarming height, and afforded ſuf- 
ficient trial to his courage and wiſdom ; 
but he found time and opportunity to ex- 


| preſs and practiſe on all occaſions a zealous 


attachment to learning. One of the longeſt 
reigns in the annals of hiſtory, a term ex- 
ceeding fifty years, happening too in the 
tenth century, when Europe lay plunged 
in the groſſeſt ignorance, while it neceſ- 
farily advanced the literature of his own 
country, ſpread ſome gleams of light on 
our intellectual darkneſs. The fchools of 
Bagdad, Bocchora, and Baſſora, however 
celebrated, were too diſtant to tempt the 


curioſity of our travellers and ſtudents ; and 
had 


[9] 

had not Spain, under this generous pro- 
tector, opened its academies and ſemi- 
naries, the benefits of Arabian learning 
might have been faintly felt or irreparably 
loſt. Of the arts Abdalrhaman was a 
ſplendid cultivator; and in the magnificence 
of his courts, the architecture of his palaces, 
and the diſpoſition of his gardens, he 
equalled, and perhaps ſurpaſſed his eaftern 
competitors. The Zehra, a city and palace 
three miles from Cordova, was the labour 
of twenty-five years, at an expence of fix 
millions ſterling. His ſeraglio compriſed 
an eſtabliſhment of above ſix thouſand per- 
ſons, and his hunting attendants were' a 
formidable army of twelve thouſand cava- 
hers. 1 0136] ee 
That all this power, and opulence, and 
grandeur, contributed little to his private 
happineſs, he left a memorable proof by a 
declaration found amongſt his papers, and 
written with his own hand, that he had 
taſted only fourteen days of pure and ge- 
nuine pleaſure. How Spain could furniſh 
the means of theſe extraordinary expences, 
politicians may ſpeculate and decide; the 

8 4 fact 
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fact is certain. She had been the Mexico 
of the Romans; ſhe was more prodigal of 
her treaſures to her eaſtern conquerors; her 
annual revenues amounted to above five 
millions, beſides impoſts in kind and the 
working of her mines, and probably ex- 
ceeded the united income of all the weſtern 
monarchies. Her population, notwithſtand- 
ing the devaſtation of civil wars, was on the 
ſame grand ſcale. She boaſted eighty great 
cities, three hundred of the ſecond and third 
order, and villages innumerable. = Com- 
merce, in fact, ſeems to have been the fund 
which ſupplied her treaſures and ſuſtained 
her population. Theſe facts appear in the 
ſtatement of Arabian writers, whoſe works 
have been but lately diſcovered, give us a clue 
to the hitherto unexplained magnificence 
of the Caliphs, and exhibit thoſe ſecret 
foundations on which they built their 
claims to gratitude from the ſciences and 
the arts, their profeſſors and admirers, 
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Arabian Love and Reverence for Learning—= 


Their Studies — Some peculiarly their o 
- Others derived from the CO gered. 
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upon me to examine two points of more 


difficult conſideration. I muſt endeavour 


to ſhew what was the real tate of the learn- 
ing of this ſingular people, and what are 
the nature and extent of European "OD 
gation. LE. n e 

Perhaps no nation ever exiſted which 
felt and expreſſed, early and late, a deeper 
reverence for the cauſe of learning. No 
* ſooner,” ſays a poet, © do I fee a learned 
man than I long to proſtrate myſelf be- 


&« fore him and kiſs the duſt of his feet.“ 


UCH were the'noble Seien of bs 
age diſplayed by the Arabians in the 
Faſt and the Weſt: but my ſubject calls 


Love and 
reverence 
for learn- 


ing. 


Both the written and the traditional law 


came in aid to this praiſeworthy ſentiment. 
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a5 Equally valuable are the ink of the a 
* and the blood of the martyr.” © To him 
© paradiſe is open, who leaves behind him 
his pens and his ink:“ in other words, who | 
commends learning by his example to his 
deſcendants. © The world is ſupported by 
« four things only; the learning of the 
« wiſe and the juſtice of the great, the 
% prayers of the good and the valour of 
the brave.” But what is yet ſtronger, 
they introduce the Supreme Being himſelf 
in the Koran, calling riches a trifling, but 
learning an invaluable good. Their pro- 
phet recommended it with ſingular earneſt- 
neſs; and Ali, when in adverſity, acknow- 
ledges the juſtice of that providential diſpen- 
fation which withheld riches and imparted 
ſcience. 

Their practice held a conformity mth 
| theſe ideas; and nothing could exceed the 
zeal. and perſeverance with which they 
ſtudied and propagated learning, When 
the caliphate was divided and diſmembered 
by rival claims, in this point there was no 
difference of ſentiment or conduct, and 
Bagdad, Cordoya, Cairo, and Cairoan were 
equally. 
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equally the ſeats of royalty and learning. 
The independent emirs, ſcattered over the 
oriental provinces, were animated with the 
ſame diſpoſition. Even thoſe diſorderlybands, 
whoſe trade was pillage and devaſtation, no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed themſelves on the coaſts 
of an enemy, than they ſtrove with their 
power to co- extend the influence of learn- 
ing, opened academies, and diſſeminated 
knowledge. — The ſchool of Salernum, 
whoſe name is yet remembered, owes its 
foundation to the love of ſcience animating 
the breaſt of rovers and free-booters. A 
people proverbially ſavage, the piratical 
hordes of Algiers and Morocco, were 
ſoftened by the addreſs of theſe mighty 
maſters of civilization into a reverence and 
love for learning. Thoſe very cities, which 
now reſound with the cries of Chriſtian 
captives, then heard the leſs alarming voice 
of diſputation, prided themſelves in their 
ſcholars and penſioned philoſophers. = 

Such a people, it is obvious, would pay 
a particular attention to their language, as 
the neceſſary or ornamental dreſs of their 
favourite learning. They boaſted highly 
of 
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of its antiquity, which is indeed inconteſt- 
able, and ſpeak of poets cotemporary with 
Solomon. Its copiouſneſs, alike indiſput- 
able, was the object of their pride; and ac- 
.cording to their elevated ideas, no mind 
could graſp it completely without inſpira- 
tion. Copiouſneſs, however, may be per- 
plexing, and a tongue which could admit 
three hundred ſynonims to expreſs the 
idea of a lion or a ſword, may well be 
ſuſpected of abounding in ſuperfluities ; 
and its difficulties were increaſed by the 
rejection of compound words. It was but 
a little before Mahomet that the Koreiſhites 
had learned to write it; the characters 
now in uſe are the reſult of three diſtinct 
improvements during a period of ſix hun- 
dred years, and the reign of the laſt of 
their caliphs, Moſtaſſem, is memorable for 
its laſt and beſt additions. Grammarians 
and critics were at no period remiſs in their 
labours; excluſive of eſſays on its rudi- 
ments Jet principles, many writers treated 
profeſſedly on its variety and elegancies; 
and entire books were compoſed to illuſtrate 
its eee The dialect of the Koreiſh- 
| ites, 
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ites, in which the Koran was written, was 
the pureſt Arabic; and the palm of ſpeaking 
and writing was conteſted, and may be di- 
vided between Bagdad and Baſſora. The 
Koran is announced as a complete model 
of ſtyle, the admiration of men and genii, 
whoſe joint powers could not riſe. to the 
ſpirit and dignity of its ſmalleſt chapter, 
and, in the prophet's own confeſſion, A 
ſtanding miracle. It was very early adopted 
by other nations. 'The Syrians excelled in 
its knowledge, and were celebrated for its 
compoſition, and ſome learned Jews wrote 
it with conſiderable ſucceſs. A common 
religion has contributed to recommend. its 
ſtudy through a vaſt extent of country, 
and it continues to this day the general 
language of the greateſt part of the Eaſt. 
A nation thus diſpoſed, when their cu- 
rioſity was awakened, would ſoon repine 
over the penury of their native ſtores, and 
turn their attention to other ſources of ſup- 
ply. Theſe tranſlations alone could fur- 
niſh;z for the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages can never become in any country's 
general and national accompliſhment. Ae 
| cordingly 
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cordingly we find it attempted very early, 
and with conſiderable ſucceſs. The moſt 
celebrated of the Greek philoſophers, 
phyſicians, and mathematicians were ſoon 
clothed' in an Arabian dreſs, and from the 
firſt, the name of Ariflotle ſeems to have 
impreſſed the idea of ſuperiority. The 
greateſt of theſe tranſlators was Honain 
Ben Iſhac, a Syrian phyſician and a Chriſ- 
tian, and his labours, united with thoſe of 
his ſon, his nephew, and his pupils, formed 
a voluminous repoſitory of uſeful ſcience. 
The two earlieſt, but their precedency it 
is difficult to ſettle, were John Meſue and 
George Bachtiſcua, the former the tutor of 
Honain, the latter the founder of a family 
eminent for medicine and ſcience through 
a long ſucceſſion of caliphs. All theſe un- 
dertakings were liberally rewarded and 
favorably received ; but their fidelity comes 
in a queſtionable form. It may be pre- 
ſumed, that of the tranſlators who were 
acquainted with the original Greek, many 
were indolent, careleſs, or incompetent; 
and it is well known that ſeveral tranſlations 
were made, without conſulting the Greek at 
| all, 
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all, from a Syrian verſion. It is needleſs 
to ſay that much ſenſe and ſpirit muſt eva- 
porate in this double diſtillation. - But if 
greater exceptions could be made or diffi- 
culties ſtarted, the general utility and ſer- 


vice of theſe labours would remain unim- 


peached. The Arabians, though ſenſible 
of this truth, appear to' have engaged them- 


ſelves very little, perhaps not at all, in tranſla- 


tion; either the ſtudy of their own language 
| furniſhed ſufficient employment, or their 
pride ſpurned at the ſervility of the taſk ; 
and, though they were in the higheſt degree 
eager to learn, they were content to catch 
inſtruction from the firſt retailers. 
It remains to inquire, with this diſpoſi- 
tion and theſe advantages, what was taught 
in their ſchools, what was the ſtate of 
learning and ſcience amongſt them, and to 
ſhew, after able inveſtigators, the nature 
and extent of the literary debt contracted 


by Europe. Their ſtudies appear to have 


Studies 
more par- 
ticulariy 


their own. 


been of two ſorts, ſuch as were particularly 


their own, natives of the ſoil, and ſuch as 
were tranſplanted from other countries, 
particularly Greece, with care and ſucceſs. 
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The former may be briefly characteriſed, 
as they were never adopted by any of their 
European pupils, and withered away on 
the ſpot of their original cultivation. They 
were religious, metaphyſical, and legal. Of 
drama ſtudies, the foundation was the Ko- 

n; the ſuperſtructure they raiſed admit- 
100 ornament and variety. Their religious 
purſuits often wandered over the immenſe 
field of tradition, the deeds and ſayings of 


their prophet, and the lives of their earlier 


ſaints. Their metaphyſics, too, had an 
ample ſcope. In a country where four 
doctors were equally eminent in fame and 
orthodoxy, and poſſeſſed of an authority | 


that yielded only to the Koran, a wide 


[pace was neceſſarily open for the wander- 
ings of fancy and ſpeculation ; and every 
poſſible opinion might be ſheltered under 
the ſhield of one or the other of theſe puiſ- 
ſant leaders. Ariſtotle, who was early 
tranſlated, increaſed the number of think- 
ers or writers, and furniſhed all parties 
with arms to continue the intellectual war- 
fare. The number of ſects among them, 
growing out of opinions merely abſtract 

and 


- 
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- an | ſpeculative, far ſurpaſſed thoſe: of the 
European ſchools. Their Legal deciſions 
were grounded, as far as they could, on 
the literal text of the ſacred page, and 
when that failed them, on authoriſed in- 
terpretation. Neceſſity, convenience, an 
improving ſtate of ſociety, produced addi- 
tional laws, and the ſtate wiſely lent its 
arm to enforce their obſervance. Amongſt 
their original purſuits may yet be men- 
tioned Hiftory and Poetry. The former 
however ſeems not to have formed an im- 
partant obje& in their conſideration or 
purſuit. They regarded the age which 
had rolled away before the birth of Mas 
homet, and which boaſts the noble exer- 
tions of Greek and Roman genius, as the 
night of ignorance, or as the ſeaſon of 
uſeleſs knowledge, Of their own anti- 
quities they were incurious obſervers, and 
_ were probably unconſcious of their uſe and 
value. Poetry, as we obſerved before, 
flouriſhed very early amongſt them, and 
it continued late; but it was of a ſort and 
nature totally foreign to our ideas and 

habits, and appropriate only to themſelves, 
; H 9 re- 
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A review of their polite literature will 


bring within a cloſer ſurvey their hiſtorical 
and poetical merits. | 
Their other ſtudies were derived from 
Greece, but received from their new 


maſters enlargement, and 1mprovement. 


They may be arranged under the general 
heads of philoſophy, mathematics, and 
phyſics. 1. In philoſophy with this aid 


their progreſs was far from inconſiderable, 


but their ardour was 1l|-direced ; and in- 


ſtead of the dreary waſte they chole to 


expatiate in, they might have viſited re- 
gions teeming with flowers and fruits. 
Morals were poſtponed to logic, and ſa- 
crificed to metaphyſics. Ariſtotle ſoon 
became the excluſive favourite, of which 


the cauſe may probably be traced to the 


preference of Almamon, the propagating 


{pirit of his ſchool, and above all, to the 
{ſimilar and congenial tempers of the phi- 


loſopher and his pupils. Of the merits 
of Plato they appear not to have been in- 
ſenſible; they termed his doctrine the moſt 


eminent, the moſt noble, the divine; but 


they praiſed Ariſtotle leſs and followed 
him 


— 
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him noke.7 It was indeed barely poſſible 
they ſhould reliſh Plato, whoſe | beauties 
muſt have been impervious to all eyes that 
were not familiarized to the poetry, the 
_ hiſtory, and the mythology of Greece. The 
naked ſenſe of the peripatician met their 
ideas more directly; his dialectics were ad- 
mirable aids to argumentation; his metaphy- 
ſics were calculated to exerciſe a keen and 
vigorous intellect; and even in his phyſies 
as a hiſtory, or as a ſyſtem of nature, they 
found nothing repugnant to their e e 
and ſuperſtition. When in progreſs of 
time hereſies and ſchiſms increaſed and 
alarmed the faithful, his influence was ſtill 
further extended, and his aſſiſtance, alike 
in attack or defence, acknowledged and 
applied by all parties. His aſcendancy 
was paramount and univerſal. Our firſt 
acquaintance with him cannot be refuſed _ 
to the communication of the Arabians;' 
He might, and indeed did, repoſe on the 
duſty ſhelves of our monaſtic libraries, but = 
his language was a charm and an amulet 7/9, 
do preſerve him from the contact of barba- | 
rians. He was firſt known generally to the 5 [ 
| H 2 Weſt 8 * 1 
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this, with all its defects, was deſtined to hold 


through Europe the language of infallibiſity. 


It was at the laſt gaſp of the Latin tongue 
that Boëthius made his tranſlation, of which 
the name was known and ſome extrachs 


pfreſerved; hut its circulation Was partial 


from the firſt, and ſoon entirely ſtopt by 


the difficulties of che times. The ſchool- 
men are charged not only with borrowing 


the text, but with appropriating to them- 
ſelves the labours of the Arabian comment 
ators; and it muſt be admitted, if they did 
not borrow: their exact words, they caught 
their ſpirit, and feized all the ſubtility of 
their logie, and all the acuteneſs of their 
metaphyſics. Happily their piety or their 
wiſdom ſecured them from the adoption; 
of choſe impious opinions too conſpicuous, 
in the Arabian ſehool, and to be traced back 
Perhaps to the Greeian ſource, by which 


the power of God was atraigned in the 


creation, and his providence OE in 
the government of the world. 
2. In carrying our view over the bine. 
2 885 branches of 8 — learning, we 
ſhall 


L 0 


ſhall find occaſion to admire their genius in 
invention, or their addreſs in improvement. 
To Algebra they gave a name, though the 
diſcovery may be referred to the Greek 
Diophantus, whoſe works amongſt them 
were early tranſlated and generally eircu- 
lated. By him it was confined to a ſingle 
claſs of queſtions; they extended its appli- 
cation and generalized its uſe; and in eſti- 
mating their merits it might perhaps be 
determined, that their advances on the 
original are at leaſt as conſpieuous as the 
improvements which have been ſuggeſted, 
and the progreſs which has been made by 


Algebra. 


later and even by modern proficlents. This 


is no common praiſe. In Geometry their 


Geometry. 


pretenſions are by no means ſo ſtriking. 


Fuclid was tranflated, and in their hands, 
and probably welkanderftood, but they 
left behind them no works of importance; 
and this ſcience is ſaid to have been re vive 
in the fifteenth century, nearly in the ſtate 


in which it was left by that great geometri- 


cian. A different account muſt be given 
of their aſtronomical proficiency.” To the 
N leſſons of their neighbours the 

7 Chaldeans 


Aftronomy- 
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Chaldeans they made conſiderable addi- 
tions, and ſuggeſted ſome valuable im- 
provements to the ampler knowledge de- 
rived from the almageſt of. Ptolemy, and 
the Greek aſtronomers. The caliphs Al- 
manſor and Almamon calculated aſtrono- 
mical tables, the inſtruments in uſe were 
conſiderably improved, and new ones of 
ſingular utility invented; on the authority of 
one of our ableſt profeſſors * we may ſafely 
admit, and might eaſily particulariſe the ex- 
tent and variety of their diſcoveries; but 
important as they avowedly were, it muſt be 
obſeryed that they failed to correct antient 
errors, and ſmooth the way for the recep- 
tion of the true ſyſtem. Aſtrology ſeem 
to have been proſecuted with the ſame 
zeal at leaſt as aſtronomy; its profeſſors 
were ſeen in the courts and conſulted in 
the cabinets of princes, and no public or 
even private enterpriſe of moment was un- 
dertaken without conſulting the ſtars. If 
this blemiſh obſcures the brightneſs of their 
ſcientific character, we muſt not forget 
how long Europe, when it would have 
pada Flamſtead. E 
N ſpurngd, 


8 


\ FRG NH 
ſpurned the idea of a compariſon with the 
Arabian pretenſions, was a flave to fimilar 


prejudices, and that the preſent age is the 


firſt” that can claim an entire exemption 


from the ſame reproach. Geography was 
another of thoſe ſtudies borrowed from 


Geography. | 


the Greeks, and very ſenſibly improved, 


but in a more eminent degree by the 


latter Arabians. Oriental ſcholars have 


regretted that we have not been difpoſed 
to give them ſufficient credit for their 


proficiency in this branch of ſcience, 


and have .perhaps rightly attributed our 


topographical ignorance of the Eaſt to 


this ill- founded diſreſpect. They enume- 


rate many writers of diſtinction, and place 


Abulfeda, better known for his hiſtorical 


merits, at their head. With Optics an- 


tiquity was but little converſant, and the 


ſchools of Bagdad and Cordova did not , 


much extend the bounds of that uſeful 


ſcience: with the nature and uſes of refrac-_ 


tion they appear to have been unacquaint- 


ed; and the moderns have the juſt praiſe of 
_ diſcovering the properties and aſcertaining 


the laws of -dioptrics. Not that the Ara- 


bians neglected this purſuit, and in the 
55 eleventh 
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eleventh century they boaſt the names or 
eminent writers on the ſubje& of perſpec- 
tive, but they ſeem to have cultivated it 
with the ſame view as judicial aſtrology, 
to play upon the hopes and fears, the fol- 
lies and the prejudices of mankind. To 
this origin we may refer the glaſſy globes 
of our enchanter Merlin, the burning 
glaſſes, thoſe objects of vulgar terror, and the 


optic tube of friar Bacon, through which 


he ſaw the diſplay of future events. It is 
creditable to the Arabians that ſo great a man 
as Bacon ſhould have formed himſelf in their 
ſchool, and his Opus Majus, if their aſſiſtance 
was withdrawn, would loſe much of its 
magnitude and merit. Since his time the 
invention of teleſcopes and microſcopes has 
placed at once the vaſt and the minute 
within our graſp; and in the enjoyment of 
this diſcovery we are inclined to pity the 


Ignorance of the Greeks, the Romans, and 


the Arabians, without conſidering the 
queſtion that poſterity will aſk, What has 
been our application and uſe of theſe ad- 


vantages? If an acquaintance with the 


mathematical ſciences may be proved, and 
it muſt be preſumed, from the ſucceſs of 
thoſe 


1 105 1 3 
thoſe mechanical eh by which 


completed, many uſeful ones might be 


by the advocates for Arabian knowledge. 
But whatever their other pretenſions were, 


their eminent ſkill in arithmetic reſts on the 


to have derived from the Indians their ac- 
quaintance and uſe of èyphers; but it is 
certain we are indebted directly to them for 
that uſeful communication, which alone 


moſt provident benefactors. They taught 
us the method of counting by ten cyphers, 
and aſcending beyond ten in a decuple pro- 


ſcience of numbers, and enabled us to ex- 
tend our inquiries, enlarge our knowledge, 
and increaſe our comforts. 

3. If under Phyſics we range natural bit. 
tory, and a courſe of conſecutive experi- 
ments, much cannot be ſaid in favour of 
the Oriental pretenſions. They have left 
behind them but indifferent documents of 
merit; no ſketches of the hiſtory of ani- 


4 „4134 


time is gained, labour diminiſhed, and work 


would have placed them in the liſt of our 


referred to the Eaſt, and directly claimed 


moſt indiſputable grounds. They are ſaid 


portion; they put us in poſſeſſion of the ; 


Phyſics. 
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mals, no careful ' inquiries, no ingenious 


ſuggeſtions. We can find no names amongſt 
them that deſerve to be put at the bottom 


of that liſt in which we place their maſter 


Ariſtotle, and Pliny, Ray, and Buffon.— 
But if by phyſics we admit the ordinary. 


ſignification of medicine, we ſhall find more 


room for detail and greater occaſion of 
applauſe. Meſue in the Eaſt, and Geber 
in the Weſt, as early as the ninth century, 
acquired great celebrity: the latter is con- 
ſidered as the venerable father of chy- 
miſtry, and in the eighteenth century has 


been honoured with the praiſe of Boer- 


haave. Avicenna and Rhaſis have beenclaſſed 
with Hippocrates and Galen. Greater credit 
and higher advantages were attached to the 
profeſſion than either in Greece or Rome, 
and the chances augmented for a diſplay of 


merit. No leſs than eight hundred phy- 


ſicians are ſaid to have exerciſed their art 
in Bagdad; whence we may form an idea 


of the numbers that would occupy ſub- 
_ ordinate tations, and diſperſe. themſelves 


for gain over that extended empire. Of 


their kill, it is eater to hazard an opinion 


than 


1 1% J 


than to ſpeak with preciſion. They were 


long celebrated, and continued the dictators 


of this ſcience over Europe. Briſſot, a 


French phyſician, who died prematurely 


the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 


was the firſt who charged them with a 


groſs deviation from the Grecian ſchool, and 


an outrageous violation of common ſenſe 


and experience, and made a direct appeal 


to their common maſters. Their credit 


declined . ſenſibly after this attack, till 
Boerhaave followed up the blow, and ſacri- 


ficed them at the ſhrine of Hippocrates. 
To gain an idea of what they knew and 
taught, we may haſtily ſketch their attain- 


ments in anatomy, botany, and chymiſtry; 
but we muſt not forget, that in the two 
former, they may be conſidered principally 


as improvers of the Greek ſtock, and in the 


latter only as adventurers on their original 


property. _ | | 
In Anatomy the Arabians never obtained, 


and from ſome circumſtances peculiar to . 


themſelves they were not likely to obtain, 


a remarkable | proficiency. Among the 


"Anatomy. 


Eaſtern nations, ſome inhuman attempts on 


living 
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living hodics had us a ſuperſtitions 
fear of uſing thoſe of the dead, and a cri- 
minal exceſs ended in a culpable neglect. 
But the Arabians in particular, both from 
© _ the theory and the practice of their religion, 
ſeem to have been prohibited from the 
buſineſs of diſſection, and the polluting 
touch of the dead alarmed the ſuperſtition 
of the moſt determined naturaliſt. | If we 
1 admit an old diviſion of anatomy, with re- 
| ſpect to the ſubject of its operations, into 
the parts containing and the parts contained, 
the exterior and the interior of the human 
body, it is obvious that the latter muſt have 
been in a great meaſure out of their reach, 
| and conjecture have ſupplied the place of 
iN real knowledge. Even at preſent it is aſ- 
b ſuming the language of boldneſs to ſay they 
are accurately aſcertained, though a long 
courſe of experiments, the aid of chyraiſtry, 
the uſe of the microſcope, and the invention 
of injections, have facilitated and improved 
anatomical ſtudies. —In the plainer know- 
ledge of the containing parts, they muſt be 
conſidered principally as copyiſts from the 
n Probably they ſlackened in their 
efforts 
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efforts from conſidering that all that could = 
be known was acceſſible to immediate ob- 
ſervation, preſented itſelf under a uniform 
appearance, and could not be improved by 
experience or advanced by ſpeculation. 
It may be reckoned among their misfor- 
tunes, that they never applied their un- 
inveſtigation and illuſtration of phy ſical 
properties, by which their difficulties would 
have been lightened, and thoſe phæno- 
mena, which eſcaped even Arabian ſaga- 
City, ſatisfactorily diſcloſed. —But the idea 

of this uſeful appropriation was reſerved - 
for the penetration of Deſcartes, and for an 
age better calculated to catch the n of 
ſcientiſic improvement. 


Botany ſeems not to have meins“ among Botany. 


them the full conſideration to which it 18 
entitled, either as a uſeful ſeience, or an 
elegant amuſement, but was far from being 
neglected, and was advanced conſiderably 
beyond the ſtate in which they found it 
under Dioſcorides. A tolerably long cata- 
logue of botaniſts might be readily fur- 
piled, but as we now naturally inquire 
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rather what they did, than who they were; 
it may be ſufficient to remark, that they 


exhibited an alphabetical (diſpoſition of 
names, an accurate account of their reſpec- 
tive forms and ſorts, and a uſeful ſtatement 
of their medicinal virtues. This is a mode 
to which, having been long familiar, we 
aſcribe little praiſe ; but -our ingratitude 
will detract nothing from the merits of its 


inventors. 


It is probable their aſtoniſhing advances 


in chymiſtry, of which they claim the in- 


vention, might relax their diligence in this 
and other purſuits which had medicine for 


their object. As our ideas are now eſta- 


bliſhed of this ſcience, the Greeks appear 
to have been in no reſpect converſant in it. 


In the Eaſt the refiner's trade had been 


groſsly known, and the Egyptians had made 
ſome awkward attempts, which rather dif- 


countenanced than promoted the ſtudent's 


progreſs. S0 little was underſtood and 


practiſed, on the whole, that it would be 
but quibbling to deny originality to the 
Arabians. Under their hands a rapid and 


correct analyſis, a ſkilful and ready decom- 
poſition, 


a 
poſition, performed by. inſtruments of the 
| happieſt invention, mark them as the maſ- 
ters of this uſeful ſcience. They addicted 
themſelves to it with unwearied applica- 
tion, new diſcoveries were daily made by 
their experiments, and they left behind 
them a great accumulation of important 
knowledge. Its firſt divulgers and propa- 
gators in the Weſt, leſs grateful than vain, 
carrying with them the appearance of ori- 
ginality, obtained a name and honors due 
only to their inſtructors. I need not detail 
the uſes of chymiſtry, which no one will 
deny, nor inſiſt, which perhaps the ſubject 
would authoriſe, on the uſeful change it 
produced on the Pharmaceutical part of 
phyſic. Our obligation is ſufficiently at- 
teſted by the terms of art and the names of 
inſtruments, by the Arabic denominations, 
and thoſe characters, veſted to vulgar eyes 
with occult powers, of drugs, eſſences, ex- 
tracts, and medicines, which catch the eye 
in every apothecary' s ſhop. 

But as praiſe is ſeldom unmixed, and as 
their aſtronomy had degenerated into 1. 
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cal aſtrology, ſo their chymical knowledas 


was often miſapplied and perverted. The 


endleſs ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
and that ever expected and never- arriving 


moment of the grand projection, occupied 


and diſgraced the chymiſt's labours. Nor 
had the tranſmutation of metals alone its 


aſpirants, the elixir of life, the dream of an 


immortal exiſtence below, the repulſion of 
ill and the attainment of good, by taliſmans 


and charms; theſe and a thouſand magical 


fooleries may be fairly charged on the abuſe 
of chymiſtry. Good ſenſe is, however, the 
native of every.clime, and we find a remark- 
able proteſt, at an early period of their hiſ- 


tory, exhibited on his death-bed by. Abou 


Joſeph, one of their moſt eminent lawyers, 
who had been chief Cadi of Bagdad, and 
was the tutor and friend of the unfortu- 
nate Giafar, Vizir to Aaron al Raſchid.— 
Learn,“ ſays he to his ſons, who ſur- 


- rounded the bed of their dying father, © all 


* the ſciences, if your diſpoſition” carries 
e you to them, with the exception of three; 
=; . aſtrology, chymiſtry, and theolo- 

« gical 
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ky ofcal controverſy. The firft multiplies the 
e cares and uneaſineſſes of life; the ſecond 
“ {wallows up our property; and the third 
* engenders doubts and finally deſtroys re- 


* 


1 ligion.“ Had this advice been : followed | 


en» 4+ 41 


claſſed with the Greek and Roman name. | 
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Their quite Literature Poatry-= Hifary—= Ele 


guence.—Meaps of the Communication of the 
Arabian Learning.—The probable literary Debt 


of Europe.— Periods of the Elevation 1 Decline 


of Arabian Learning. 


Urn the polite literature of the Ara- 

bians we may compriſe their poetry, 
hiſtory, and eloquence z of theſe the firſt 
was fondly cheriſhed and ſtudiouſly culti- 
vated; the ſecond was ill underſtood and 


careleſsly compoſed ; the laſt, from the 
foundation of the Caliphate, ſeems hardly 


to have exiſted amongſt them. They will 
require a ſhort and ſeparate notice. 


Their Poetry was but flightly attended to 5 


by their weſtern cotemporaries, and, not- 
withſtanding the enthuſiaſm of Oriental 


ſcholars and tranflators, has made few ad- 
vances in the public opinion. In fact it is 
of ſo different a complexion from the 
ſtandard compaſitions of the Greek and Ro- 
| man 


— . * * 
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man \ ſchools, that nothing but a total change 
of our ideas, and an education for. the. ex- 


preſs purpoſe, could ever render it palatable 


or even tolerable to European readers. 


Truth, 1 know, is alone unchangeable, and 


national taſte fluctuates in endleſs variety; 
but here ſuperiority might be claimed with- 
out arrogance and. eſtabliſhed without diffi- 
culty. We are acquainted with no one 
principle of compoſition which would not 
condemn and diſprove their pretenſions, | Gf 

When the volumes of Grecian ] 
were communicated to the Arabians, from 
its poetry they were repelled at once by 
their religion, their habits, and their taſte. 
Thoſe beautiful mythological fables, ſo 
familiar and intereſting to all claſſical read- 
ers, were abomination and pollution in the 
eyes of a faithful muſſulman; and his 
habits and taſte, being formed on a love 
tor the extraordinary and wonderful, had 
no reliſh for ſimplicity, grace, or elegance. 
The glaring and meretricious ornaments of 


Oriental poetry were more grateful than 
the dignified dreſs of the Homeric muſe. 
As nature and truth do not excite wonder, 
1 fo they 
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they had recourſe to art and fiction; heuee 


the fabulous, the allegorical, the prodigious, a 
were Geri. As the ſtyle ever labours to 


bring itſelf to a level with the ſubſect it 
treats and the ſentiments it enforces, it of 


courſe became inflated, figurative, hyper- 


bolic. I am aware it demands an intimate 


knowledge of a language to decide on the 
merits of its poets, and I am not certain 
that thoſe from whom I draw my intel- 


ligence fully poſſeſſed that requiſite; but 
if we diveſt the ſpecimens we have left of 
their rhythmical dreſs, and compare them 
with paſſages of the ſame length literally 
tranſlated from Homer or Virgil, they 
ſhrink from the teſt, —In the cruel operation 

we loſe the poet, and every poetical limb, 


and find no one requiſite left of what i in 


our ideas conſtitutes the beauty or excel- 
lence of compoſition. 


Without the diſplayof n. names of poets and 


poems, it would appear that their. beſt ex- 


ertions are characteriſed by wildneſs, rather 


than warmth of imagination, their object 


and deſign clouded by an accumulation of 
hyperbolic figures, and their uniform affect- 
ation 


1 7. 1 
ation of the ſublime deſtroying 3 its effect 
when really obtained. It may be obſerved 
in their favour, that they f ſeem not to have 
made of poetry ſo ſerious a buſineſs as the 
Greeks, or to have ſuppoſed it could have 
demanded the undivided application of x 
whole life. As. their anceſtors. were de- 
lighted, with extemporaneous compolition, . 
ſo their ſucceſſors were ſatisfied with ſhort 
but brilliant exertions, and admitted into 
their works no ſyſtem of regularity, no 
continuity of plan. Had they valued and 
ſtudied Homer, they would naturally have 
ſhrunk from the long: extended labours of 
the Epic muſe; and the nice evolution of 
deſign in the Greek tragedians, if not too 
laborious, had been too cold and delicate 
an operation for them. Of the dramatic 
art they appear to have entertained no 
idea, ſince no veſtiges are to be traced in 
their works. — But if they failed in the 
ſerious, their pretenſions to the lighter 
poetry may be better founded? It may 
claim indulgence; it can hardly aſpire to 
praiſe. Whatever the ſubject they cele- 
brate, whatever the perſon to whom they 
4JJͤÜ—: 
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| addreſs themſelves, f puerile witticiſms, Petty 


conceits, far-fetched alluſions, and ſtudied 
points, float upon the ſurface to dazzle and 
ſurpriſe. Such traſh is ſubſtituted for the. 
graces of narration and the powers of 
deſcription, for ſentiments that ſpeak. to the 
underſtanding, and appeals that addreſs the 
heart, Every Arabian poet was firſt a 
metaphyfician, and every lover outdoes 
Cowley himfelf in analytic fkilt and fcho- 


laſtic fubtlety. Humour is in ſome re- 
| ſpects national and local; but we can form 


no conception of it, icht will commend 
their practice. A 3 ſprightlineſs and 
airy vivacity they often affect and ſome- 
times attain; but they are N ? 
languid, ind almoſt dull. 

"The naturalization! of fuch poetry woult 
not much have enriched our literary fund; 
but if, as a learned French Iriter K- 


geſts, we are indebted to them for the in- 


troduction of rhymes, the obligation is of 


| = pleaſing a nature not to be gratefully ac- 


knowfedged. The Gothic Runes are gene- 
rally admitted to afford a nearer and a 
r * "PHE reſearcieFor Warton, 


* Huet. 


and 


— 
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and I need ver 684 they are Neitned and 
ingenious, tetid very much to inefeaſe the 
debt of our Hterature, That peculiar ſpecies 


of fiction detiominated the Romantic, which | 


was totally unknown to Grecee of Rome, 
he conceives to have been introduced by - 
them into Europe ſo early 4s the eiglitki, 
or the ninth century. Spain, of coutfe; 
was the firſt ſpot of their importation, and 
the Spaniards, ſtruck with the ſplendour 6f 
their imagination, adopted and propagated 
their intereſting fables. By Marſeilles and 
Toulon they found an inlet inte Fraiiee; 
Brittany was the province in” which they 
were moſt ſucceſsfully cultivated; and 
Wales and Cornwall were clofely uriteck 
with Brittany, by the ſame cuſtoms, fre- 
quent alliances, and a common language. 
Hence the tremendous exploits | of Gog 8 

and Magog, che creation of dragons, iis 
myſtical ſtories of Stonehenge and tlie en- 
chantments of Merlin. A different opinion, 
which gives romance a Gothic origin and 
a northern deſcent, has been ably ſupported; 
but the balance ſtill inclines 1 in favour of 55 

the Arabians. 8 
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Wich the ideas, they entertained of Hil. 


tory; which wel have curſoxily: me ntioned, 
it. was certain they would pay; no attention 


to. the Greek biſtorians, and left to thems, 


ſelyes,: it was not likely they ſhould culti- 


vate it FRG: ſucceſs, —The ſtudy, homeyers 


5 af theiy: hiſtorians, if to \ ſuch e as, 
have been publiſhed and tranſlated we add 
thoſe, who, :repoſe. undiſturbeg in manu- 
feript, is ſufficiently formidable.  Alwakadi 


Was perhaps one of their earlieſt writers, 


ſince he was: cotemporary with Almamon,. 
and patroniſed by him. He was tranſlated, 
and . probably, much, improved by Ockley ; 1 
but.1 the zeal and eloquence of that unfory 
tunate ſcholar have not been able. to give 


| much intereſt to the Arabian author; and 


that riſes principally from the importance 
of. the facts related. Ockley's s judgment on 
their hiſtorical, merits may be fey truſted, 


ſince he was an able linguiſt and a Judicious | 


critic, - and he determines that they were 


1* 0 $408 


| abſurd. in the, choice and Arrangeinent of 


$8 48.4 


; their narration, and conceited and, hyper- 


ww 


bolic 1 in their expreſſions. Cardonne poc- 
ſeſſed a more intimate acquaintance. with 
their language, having, according to his, 
own account, almoſt loſt his own in his 
familiarity with the Oriental idioms, and 
his purſuits, led him to the peruſal and 
tranſlation of their hiſtorians. His deciſion 
arraigns their want of perſpicuity and order, 
their diſingenuous ſilence or ſuppreſſion of fC 
eſſential facts, and their diſguſting brevity 
and dryneſs. Our award, if made upon the 
Latin tranſlations hitherto exhibited, can- 
not be very favourable. When we take 
Abulpharagius in hand, we muſt ſmile to 
ſee. his brother writers loading bim with 
praiſes, under which Livy and Gibbon 
muſt have fainted; glory of the wiſe, 
pPhœnix of the age, the Heaven, inſpired 
doctor. His hiſtory 18; not without its 
merit; he is ſometimes copious, intereſting, 
and iniſtructive; yet the ſupplement, by his 
tranſlator Pocock, is of a very ſuperior 
order. Elmacin, Who wrote ſomething 
later, tranſlated by Erpenius, and publiſhed 
by Golius, took a flight back as far as the 

creation; but ene ſuddenly into a dry 

e | chrono- 
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i 
chronology of the Mahometan princes; 
The comment on Abulfeds, WhO follows 
about a century after, is i infinitely mots 
valuable than the text, and raiſes a mücht 
higher idea of the tnerit of Reiſe and 
Schultens, than of the Syrian prince. 
With reſpect to their hiſtorians, who yet 
remain in manuſcript, ' forme” ſcholars: wire 
have peruſed them have grren à moſt flaw 
teritig” adebunt, and rufſed the publie eu- 
pectatiom; perhaps they may excel thoſs 
which are already in our” hands; hut we 
cannot expect to be improved by their ſtyls 

or inſtrucxed by their method ; though theit 
facts might be eminently ufofut-t eluci- 
date their own and the European hiſtory. 
If their biographers are, as it is faid, nu- 
merous and intelligent, literature, even 
yet, might be aſſiſted hy their publication; 


and if Bobadin's life of Suladin is not too 
faxourable a ſample, we ſhould be gainers, 


not only in novelty of fact, but in ſxilful· 
neis of arrangement ud felicity of com- 
poſition. It ought: not to be omitted; that 
in ther intermixture of politiaal and literary 
e dor rather in their addition of 


memoirs 


„ | 
memoirs of the learned to their lives of the 
great, they proved their profound rever- 


ence of learning, and purſued a path un- 
known to the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 


Of their Eloquence little can be ſaid. "IT, mloquence 


might be, and probably was, known and 
practiſed in Arabia, ſo long as freedom 
flouriſhed, as it was one of the three 
national characteriſtics by which they were 
proud to be diſtinguiſhed ; but even then, 
beyond doubt, it 5 have been ſtrongly 
tinctured with the barbariſm of the times. 
When a ſucceſſion of Caliphs had intro- 
duced a complete deſpotiſm over the Eaſt, 
it became a uſeleſs acquiſition, and perhaps 
a dangerous accompliſhment. Its exerciſe 
before the Cadi, the Vizir, or the Caliph, 
would be difficult, perhaps impraQticable ; 1 
and the powers of Cicero himſelf had been 
torpid, hen an offended tyrant, by a 
ſtamp or a nod, ſummoned the executioner 
to be a party in the trial. The uplifted 
ſcymetar ſuſpended ratiocination, and ba- 
niſhed declamation. The Divan might be 
a place in which rival ſtateſmen would en- 
force or illuſtrate their opinions by the aid 
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of oratory ; but this/is, ſuppoſition, and the 
art appears to have been entirely! loft. The 
dependance in thoſe deſperate . caſes, which” 
elicit from us the moſt impaſſioned, ad-, | 


444% 


_  Areſſes of eloquence, turned entirely. on a 
| ſudden effort of wit, couched i in a rhym- 
ing impromptu. . 
| often produced IP theſe N allies; 
the culprit Was ſometimes diſmiſſeg, and 
not rarely rewarded. Ockley, or rather 
Alwakadi, informs us that an Arabian rob- 
ber, ho Was. condemned to have his 
hands cut off, was pardoned by Moawyah, 4 
the firſt Caliph. of-the Ommiades, for the 
ſake of four i ingenious verſes he made and 
repeated to him in the field. This re- 
miſſion was the more- extraordinary, as it 
was the firſt relaxation he had ſhewn from 
the ſeverity of juſtice. . might add many 
pleaſing illuſtrations of this truth from 
d'Herbelot's entertaining, but imperfect 
work. 15 | 
Such probably w was the ſtate of Ca | 
and literature amongſt the Arabians ; and 
if this {ketch at all approaches the truth, 8. 
there. can ve: no doubt of the utility of 5 


20 ; | its 
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| i 


its communication.” In fact, whether We 


; adopt the ſentiments of © its panegyriſts 
| or its decriers, this reſult will neceſſarily 
appear, that it flouriſhed at a. period when 


Europe was involved i in comparative dark- 


* 1 f** 1 


neſs, and when its application muſt haye 
had a a beneficial tendency ; 5 that it was of 
a a fort and ſz 126 fitted to its perceptions, to 

anſwer | its exigences and ſupply its de- 
Wan ; and that nothing could better fill 
the chaſm between the ignorance of the 
tenth and the illumination of the fifteenth 
century. Modern ſcholars, rich in accu- 
mulated knowledge, may. deſpiſe the* Ara- 


bian pretenſions ; ; but had they been ſuch 


as our own, the brilliancy would have been 


oppreſſive, and the weak eyes of our an- 
ceſtors muſt have ſuffered in a ſtream 


of light. As the caſe actually ſtood, the 


leſſons that were offered were not too pro- 
found to excite deſpair, nor too eaſy to 


produce confidence and neglect, but were 


ſuch as awakened curioſity, ſtimulated dili- 
gence, and facilitated improvement. 


comm 


The modes of i its communication cannot Modes ay 


now be very accurately explained: amongſt 
themſelves. 


cation, 
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themſelves nothing appears to have been 


omitted by which its propagation might be 
univerſally extended. From Caſiri's account 


of the manuſcripts in the Eſcurial library,and 


from other documents, we might exhibit 


a variety of proofs of their indefatigable 
labours for this purpoſe, ſcarcely inferior 


to our own at this period of Iiterary ad- 
vancement. The plain and ſolid diet of 
learning was no longer able of itſelf to L 
gratify their intellectual appetite, and many 
delicate and high-ſeaſoned articles enlarged 
and protracted the repaſt of the Arabian 


ſtudent. Collections of poems with eu- 


logies of their W riters, works of minor 
poets, volumes of criticiſm, innumerable 
ſamples of poetical biography, miſcellane- 
ous productions, aſſemblies of the learned, 


diſcuſſions, debates, and communications, 


theſe were frequent, and atteſt the advanced 
progreſs of cultivation and taſte. The 


higher means and requiſites were fully in 


their power: their libraries were large and 
ſplendid beyond any reaſonable calculation 


Wich ſhall fairly eſtimate their means, and 
= compute the probable difference, in point 


9 of 


4 f 


of number; hetween a collecting of many 
ſcript. and printed volumes; particularly at 
a period when the art and the materials of 


the tranſcriber were by no means common. 


Thoſe of Bagdad probably claimed the pre- 
eminenee ; but the royal one of the Fati- 
mites contained a hundred thouſand ma- 
nuſcripts, elegantly tranſcribed, highly or- 
namented, and hberally communicated to 

the ſtudents of Cairo. The Ommiades in 
Spain boaſted one of ſix hundred thouſand. 
Above three hundred writers are ſaid to 
have found employment in the neighbour- 
hood of Cordova, and no leſs than ſeventy 
libraries were opened for the aecommoda- 
tion of the learned, in a little kingdom 
which ſcaree extended beyond the limits 
of the modern Andaluſia, Private collec- 
tions bore. à proportion to the grandeur of 
kheſe public treaſures z and a private doctor 
refuſed an invitation from the ſultan of 
Bocchera, becauſe the carriage of his books 
alone. would have required the uſe of forty 
camels, The days of Omar had paſſed 
away, and ſuch 5 as theſe would 
have been as eager as a Greek, a Roman, 5 
; 8510 | | Or 
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Means of 
the com- 


of their 
learning. 
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or a Briton, to have ſnatched the Shit 
volumes of the Alexandrian . from 
deſtruction and the flame. 
Their communication of learning to 
munication Other countries, though ſenſibly felt, was 


neceſſarily circumſcribed. The Arabians, 
as we had occaſion to ſtate before, were in 
the higheſt degree partial to their own lan- 
guage; and though greedy of ſcience, cul- 
tivated no other, and reſted implicitly on 
the faith of tranſlators. As they were 
earneſt to diffuſe what they had acquired, 
they gladly received ſtrangers into their 
ſeminaries ; but theſe could not be nume- 
Tous; and the ardour for improvement 
would be ſlackened by the dangers of tra- 
velling, and the difficulties of acquiring a 


new and perplexing language. Latin was 


the common medium of learned intercourſe 


in the Weſt, as Arabic was in the Eaſt; 


and thoſe alike who were diſpoſed to reach, 
or eager to learn, were intereſted in pro- 
curing Latin tranſlations of the neceſſary 
works. To facilitate this important. point, 
a ſet of men offered themſelves, with- 'uſeful 
9 and ſerviceable habits. Theſe 


were 


„ | 
were Jews; commonly phyſicians, whoſe 
profeſſion ſecured in every country : "Wy 
general welcome, whoſe acquaintance 
with languages enabled them to excel 
as' tranſlators, and whoſe itinerant habits 
rolled before them their ſtock of uſe- 
ful ſcience. They brought into Eu- 
rope not only the works of the Arabians 
| ſettled in Spain, but of all ſuch as had ac- 
quired celebrity in the Eaſt, where they 
were intimately connected, and of ſuch as 
were read and ſtudied in Egypt or in Africa. 
Had they tranſlated them directly into La- 
tin, the uſe and ſervice had been obvious; 
but they were often compelled to give them 
a Hebrew dreſs, and truſt to time and acci- 
dent for a final accommodation. Not that 
this buſineſs was excluſively in their hands, 
and inquiry might produce the names of 
European tranſlators, which deſerve not to 

be forgotten. In Muratori's collection, 
mention is made of Gerard of Cremona, 
a Lombard, who was eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for his tranſlations from the Arabic. 
But, whoever they were, they did not want 
reſpect or patronage, and as far back as the 
time Lot een, we find a general idea 
1 ben 5 


| 


[ wo ] 
prevalent of the excellence of Oriental learn- 
ing, and a liberal ſpirit of encouragement 
exerciſed towards thoſe who profeſſed the 
art to diſcloſe its treaſures. 

In proceſs of time this diſſemination 4 : 
learning, partial as it avowedly was, pro- 
duced its effects and fruit. The love of it 
at laſt revived in European breaſts, and 
ſtudents haſtened in crowds to the ſchools 
of Spain for inſtruction. It would be 
amuſing, and perhaps inſtructive, to give 
an account of the different men of learning 
who preſided in their ſeminaries, to ana- 
lyſe their lectures, and exhibit a lift of 
thoſe European ſcholars whom the zeal 
of ſcience ſent over the Pyrenees. But 
ſuch pleaſing anecdotes are denied the 
learned, and the diligent inquiries of 
Brucker himſelf have produced nothing 
intereſting on this ſubject. There is, hows 
ever, no doubt but in the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries their ſchools were thronged 
with ſtudents from different parts of Eu- 
rope, and amongſt theſe we find Gerbert, 
afterwards pope under the name of Syl- 
veſter the Second. If ſuch: ſcholars were 
lormed under their eye, we might. with 

| their 


4 


their lecture-rboms had been ill more 
crowded; for Gerbert was undoubtedly 


1 1 


the moſt learned man of his time, and of 
his tutors we are obliged to think with 


ſentiments of reſpect. His attainments, 


ſeen through the miſt of ignorance or pre- 
judice, were magnified into ſupernatural 
powers; and the geometrician and chymiſt 
ſwelled into the magician, who, at will, 


controlled Nature and her works. It would 


be grateful to record the names of Engliſh- 
men who ſought knowledge in a diſ- 
tant ſoil, but, to a haſty ſearch, three only 
occur. Wallis mentions Adelard, a monk 


of Bath, who, after acquiring mathematical 


knowledge in Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, 


tranſlated Euclid' from the Arabic; and 


Robert of Reading, a brother monk, and 


cotemporary ſcholar. | Daniel Morlay is 
noticed by Wood; and Duck, the civilian, 
repreſents him as an indefatigable ſcholar, 


who, in queſt of knowledge, had ſtudied 


at Oxford, and viſited Paris and Toledo. 
With this readineſs to teach on one ſide, 

and this diſpoſition to learn on the other, 

it may properly be aſked, What were the 


Statement 
of European 
obligations. 


obligations incurred, and what the ſtudies 
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adopted? ? It may curſorily be replied, that 


though people cannot always. chooſe their 


inſtructors, they will invariably ſele& what 
they are to learn, and that, at leaſt, without 
the concurrence of the mind proficiency 


were vainly expected. Of the treaſures 
thus exhibited, much was adopted, but 
more neglected. The Europeans] treated 
the Arabians exactly as the Arabians had 


treated the Greeks. Indifferent to their 


language, religion, hiſtory, and poetry, 
all that gratified their prejudices, their 


pleaſure, and their pride, they attached 


themſelves only to thoſe ſtudies from 


which they expected uſe or amuſe- 
ment, or both. Hence mathematics, in 
its moſt material branches, phyſics, or 


rather the medicinal art in its leading de- 


partments, and the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 


in its full extent, engroſſed their attention. 
The ſelection was not ill appropriated to 
their wants, and does credit to their un- 


derſtanding; and if they followed and 


ſurpaſſed the abſurdities of their maſters, 
a thouſand circumſtances might be pleaded 
to explain and excuſe this unfortunate bias 
of the mind. Judicial aſtrology, the tranſ- 
mutation 
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mutation of metals, the elixir of life, 4250 | 
the never-ending round of philoſophical 
diſputation, were flattering ſeducers, at a 
moment when curioſity was firſt awakened, 
and deſire alive. The ſtudies they adopted 
would have furniſhed ample employment 
for the moſt active and determined purſuit; 
but with what equality ſoever they might 
ſet out, the Ariſtotelian philoſophy ſoon, in 

extent and progreſs, ſurpaſſed all competi- 
tion, and occupied, for more than three 
centuries, the genius and the talents of 
Europe. This has been often pathetically 
lamented as a dreadful misfortune, and we 
have been taught to lament that claſſical 
| ſtudies were not the firſt occupation of our 
rude anceſtors. But it is obvious that no 
reliſh could, at ſuch a period, have been 
imparted to theſe invaluable volumes, and 
that they demand a courſe of preparation 
which theſe very ſtudies, ſo apparently op- 
poſed to them, moſt efficaciouſly advanced. 
Ariſtotle gave their faculties intenſe employ- 
ment, though, in a bad cauſe, and a wrong 
direction; phyſics, though leſs ardently pur- 
ſued, extended their ſphere of obſervation, 
and their range of experience; and mathe- 
K 3 | * matics 
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matics induced habits of accuracy and pre- 
ciſion. The ſoil was preparing not only 
for. the reception of claſſical literature, but 
for the abundant harveſt of general learning 
which crowned the Eigen and ſixteenth 
centuries. 

Perhaps it may ou 1 26 --£ 
proper addition to what has been ſaid 
on the Arabian learning, to ſubjoin Aa 


ſhort ſtatement of thoſe periods in their 


hiſtory moſt diſtinguiſhed by its elevation 
and decline. It was very early they be- 
came a divided people, and loſt what 


the Romans retained till the diviſion of 


their empire —a unity of power, and a 


centre of union. It was only under Al- 


manſor, their ſecond Caliph of the houſe 


of Abaſſides, that the government was 


under one head, and his ſubjects had a 


range as extenſive as their wiſhes, and more 


univerſal than their genius. It is therefore 
in the ſeats of their divided power that 


we muſt look for the ſtate of ee and 


the exertions of ſcholars. 


In the Eaſt, under the Abaſlides, 1 


ing may be conſider as having reached its 


higheſt excellence, about, or a little after, 
"0 e the 


CU an FE 

the reign of Almamon, and retaining it, 
with a few exceptions; till the time of 
Radhi, their twentieth Caliph, a ſpace of 
about three hundred years. Then learning 
ſympathized with power on its declination; 
but ftill it was ſo much a national paſſion 
and a general purſuit; that in thoſe ſubſe- 
quent inſurrections, which ſhook and de- 
baſed the Caliphate, it made from time to 
time ſome ſtriking claims to public notice. 
The reign of its laſt Caliph, Moſtaſſem, as 
I have before obſerved, was memorable 
for a change in its characters, univerſally 
adopted; and ſome faint gleams of former 
literary brightneſs may be traced after the 
Tartarian, perhaps after the Turkiſh con- 
queſts. The advantageous effects of com- 
munication with Europe may be conſidered 
as having entirely oa with che former 
period. | 
The Fatimite Caliphs eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in Egypt before the cloſe of the 
tenth century, and continued to' flouriſh 
till conquered and diſplaced by Noureddin 
and Saladin, a little before the opening of 
the third cruſade. Though the ſame fol- 
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lies and crimes were acted in this con- 
tracted theatre, and Cairo was too faith- 
ful a miniature of Bagdad, the reſem-- 


blance was happily ſupported by a liberal 
attention to the cauſe of learning, by 


inſtitutions opened for the inſtruction of 
youth, and rewards! diſpenſed to their in- 
ſtructors. The merits of the Arabians in 
Spain have been more fully enumerated, 
and if we turn our attention to the oppoſite 


coaſt, we ſhall find, from their earlieſt ſet- 


tlement in Africa, they never ſlackened in 
their efforts for the promotion of know- 
ledge. Whether we conſider the Agla- 
bites or the Zerites, the Almoravides or 
the Almohades, the dynaſties which ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied that country for five 
hundred years, this is ſtill the paramount 
object. Whatever ſcenes of turbulence and 
cruelty their reigns exhibit, letters always 
experienced a calm, and genius found a 
friend. The moſt flouriſhing period of 
learning in theſe countries may be fixed 


about the eleventh century; and if we ſup- 
poſe ſome ſuperiority in the pretenſions of 


the Eaſtern diviſion of the Arabian power, 


it 
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it was compenſated, as far as Europe was 
concerned by this proximity of ſituation. 
and promptitude of communication. The 
time of the decline of their learning it is 
not neceſſary to attempt exactly to aſcer- 
tain; becauſe it may be generally remarked, 
and will hardly be diſputed, that it hap- 
pened about that period, when European 
genius had felt its powers, looked to higher 
inſtructors, and panted for a nobler ſcene 
of literary exertion. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The C We Statement of general nd par- 
licular Advantages E Civilization and Learn. 


AM now to conſider the Cruſades as a 
cauſe of the revival of learning, and 
ſhall hope for indulgence, if the proofs I 
ſubmit ſhould not appear ſo full, direct, and 
demonſtrative as might be wiſhed by the 
lovers of truth. Reaſonable deductions 


from admitted facts, and conjectures founded 


on admiſhble evidence, muſt neceſſarily 
form the outline and conſtitute the merit of 

ſuch an attempt. Many writers who have 
paid conſiderable attention to the Cruſades 
have aſcribed little to their ſcientific and 


literary efficacy, and thoſe who have been 
diſpoſed to think more highly of them in 


that reſpe& have afforded few materials to 


ſupport their opinion, I am inclined to go 
further than moſt of them on that ground, 


and in ſtating the motives of my own con- 
viction, 


_ = 
viction, ſhall hope to influence others to a 
ſimilarity of ſentiment. - After a few ob- 
ſervations on the origin of the Cruſades, I 
ſhall proceed to aſcertain theſe effects by 
following the cruſaders through the regu- 
lar ſtages of their progreſs to the Holy Land, 
their actions and reſidence in the Eaft, and 
their return to their native countries. I 
ſhall then trace the operations of theſe 
events on the manners and literature of 
the Weſt, as they may be diſtinguiſhed in« 
the improvements of chivalry, romance. 
and the Provencal poetry. "x 
Pilgrimages to Jeruſalem were recom- 
mended and practiſed in the Chriſtian 
church, almoſt from the time of its eſta- 
bliſhment under Conſtantine, either as the 
performance of an oath, or the completion 
of a penance. They were not diſcontinued 
after the diviſion and extinction of the 
Weſtern Empire, for its barbarous con- 
querors had become Chriſtians, and en- 
couraged, as we might expect, the narrow. 
ideas of local devotion. | Even the Ara- 
bians, however different in language, man- 
NETS, and. religion, patronized, and ſome-, 
times 
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times themſelves made, theſe pilgrimages to 
the holy ſepulchre. Haroun al Raſchid 
ſent the key of the temple to Charlemagne, 
to ſhew it would never be cloſed againſt the 
Chriſtian worſhipper. Few hardſhips or 
oppreſſions appear to have been ſuffered by 
theſe pious travellers, till the ſettlement of 
the Turks of the tribe of Seljiuk in Paleſtine. 
Their groſs exactions and brutal violence 
raiſed the murmurs and cries of the pil- 
grims, and finally rouſed the indignation 
of Europe. | ; 


The idea of uniting the force of the 
Weſt, and turning it upon Aſia, ſeems to 
have entered into the extenſive views of the 
celebrated Gerbert; but it was ſtruck out 
more fully and completely by the power- 
fu! mind of Gregory the Seventh. As a 
Chriſtian, he might hope that a general 
armament would extinguiſh thoſe private 
wars which deſolated Europe, and for 
which no remedy could be found. As a 
politician, we may admit his ſpeculations - 
on the probable reduction of the fortunes 
of the great in a foreign ſoil, and the con- 
ſequent increaſe of a legal prerogative ; and 

3 


— 
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as an Italian, he might ſee the hitherto 
fruſtrated hopes of driving the Arabians 
entirely out of his country ripening into a 
certainty. Though it was his character to 
be ſanguine, his imagination faintly graſped 
the future reality, when, in a letter to the 
Emperor Henry the Fourth, he talks of 
heading an army of fifty thouſand men in 
the proſecution of this great deſign. The 
juſtice of it entered very little into his con- 
ſideration, or of his ſucceſſor Urban the 
Second; and it would be doing too much 
credit to the penetration of either to ſup- 
poſe they ſuperſtructed, on the ſucceſs of - 
theſe Aſiatic expeditions, a civil deſpotiſm 
and a religious infallibility. No reſpect to 
ſcience or letters, no hope of advancing 
the arts, improving the manners, and in- 
creaſing the comforts of ſociety, found in 
their cabinets friends or advocates. Their 
preſent and future advantages were alike 
unexpected and unwiſhed ; and it becomes 
intereſting to conſider how the ignorance 
and fanaticiſm of the age, under the agency 
of Providence, were preparing materials for 
the triumph of learning and religion. 


1 Urban 
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Urban made the firſt appeal to the 
paſſions of a ferocious, and the prejudices 


of a ſuperſtitious age. How ſucceſsful it 


proved I need not ſay; but muſt be per- 
mitted to think, that at a period when 
armies could riſe, as it were, out of the 
earth at the cries of a monk, or even at the 
eloquenee of a pope ; when men could be- 


lieve that the only road to ſalvation was tlie 


aſſumption of the Croſs, and the only ſym- 
pathy of the heart for the. ſuffering pilgrims 
of Paleſtine, —at ſuch a period, I muſt pre- 
ſume that no intercouſe could be opened 
with the Eatt, which would not prove in 
the higheſt degree advantageous to the wants 
and ignorance of the Weſt. This I am 
now to explain; but in contemplating the 
benefits imparted by this communication, 
we muſt admit into our calculation” the 
general effect and final reſult of all the 
Cruſades,” which occupy near a ſpace of 


two hundred years. Of one, or of two, 


the ſervices might have been loft, and the 
impreſſion effaced; their continuance gave 
birth to new improvements and permanence 
to the old. Some particular cireumſtances 
> ſeem 


VF 
ſeem to have occurred in each, which, as 
illuſtrative of our ſubject; it wall be EE 
to 


The firſt Cruſade is memorable ** the 
prodigious numbers it inrolled in its deſt 


perate ſervice, when age forgot its weaxk- 


neſs, delicacy its ſex, and childhood its 
fears. Not leſs than a million are ſuppoſed 
to have borne arms; but ſuch were their 
misfortunes, their follies, or their crimes, 
that when their ſtandard was unfurled on 
the banks of the Jordan, their diminiſhed 
but fearleſs number ſecarcely exceeded 
twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe. With this inadequate force they 
beſieged and took the holy city; but the 
glorious prize was diſhonoured by the moſt 
atrocious cruelty. The fruits of the firſt 
Cruſade ilErepaid its loſs and expence, and 
are compriſed in the little kingdom of ſe- 
ruſalem, whoſe duration was bounded by a 
term of fourſcore years. However, the 
holy war continued to be recommended in 
the letters of the pope, and the ſermons of 
the clergy, as the affair of God and of 
2 in Which defeat was glory, death, 

martyrdom, 
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nn and Paradiſe, the reward alike 
of victory or repulſe. 

About fifty years after the firſt, a Mob 5 
Cruſade was preached by St. Bernard, who 
proved himſelf a falſe propher, and an ig- 
norant politician ; but the court of Rome 
profited from his labours, and has canoniſed 
his memory. The Emperor Conrad and 
Louis the Seventh were the principal actors- 
in the diſgraceful ſcenes of this new under- 
taking, which awakened the fears; and 
ought to have extinguiſhed: the hopes, of 
the powers of Europe. However, the fatal 
experiment of their predeceſſors had ſug- 
geſted the ſafer expedient of a voyage into 
the Eaſt, and the ſea-ports of Italy were 
henceforward repaired to for that purpoſe. 
And here, to follow the progreſs of the 


cruſaders, we muſt admit that, whether 


they ſtopped at Genoa, Piſa, or Venice, 
they found greater knowledge and more 
cultivated manners than they left behind 
them. Italy ſtill ſupported the honours 
of her antient name. More learned, more 
affluent, more luxurious than any of the 
European kingdoms, ſhe ſtood forward as 
an 
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an inſtructreſs, and an example; 1 and there 
was hardly a want, intellectual or moral, 
a ſentiment of taſte or a ſenſation of cu- 
rioſity, which ſhe could not at once excite 
and gratify. This is an undiſputed fact; 
and thus theſe rude adventurers were pre- 
ſented with the moſt ſtriking opportunities 

of improvement on 0 . ene, of Abe 
undertaking. : | cif bytes 
Their next progreſs was to Sik metro- 
polis of the Eaſt. The Greeks, however 
ill they might bear a compariſon with their 
anceſtors, appear to infinite advantage when 
contraſted with their weſtern eotemporaries. 
The declining power of the Abaſſides had 
afforded a few ſpirited princes amongſt 
them the means of. reviving the long 
dormant ſpirit of military enterpriſe; and 
their conqueſts were again extended to the 
Euphrates. At home they eultivated with 
ſuccels, learning, the arts, and ſciences ; and 
France, Germany, England, or even Italy 
itſelf, had nothing to bring into competition 
with the commoneſt ſpecimen of Grecian 
genius. Excellence could aſſume no form 
to 5 itſelf to ihe, exe or the ear, the 
I ima- 


ELL 


imagination or the judgment, in Which 
they did not poſſeſs an illuſtrious "ſus 
periority. This was moſt ſtriking in the 
literary department. Learning was not 
only the pleaſing occupation of Private 
leiſure; but the beſt recommendation to 
public notice, the ſureſt Paſſport to honour. 
The family on the throne were not merely 
eminent patrons of learning, but might 
be numbered amongſt its profeſſors; and 
| though the appearance of Anna Comnena | 
at the bar of criticiſm may perhaps have 
ſoftened its verdict, poſterity has fympa- 
thiſed With e e e and 5-3 A the 
hiſtorian, 
But to wr the ciner ein they 
were by no means inſenſible of the advan- 
tages thus offered. Conſtantinople had ſo 
many charms, and religion and juſtice im- 
poſed fo few reſtraints, that they determined 
on the opening of ei fourth Cruſade to 
take poſſeſſion of it themſelves. They 
were more ſucceſsful againſt their allies 
Than their enemies; the eity was taken, and 
the Popes, equally able to follow or to 
guide events, were ſoon diſpoſed to trace 


1 7 1 


the hand of Heaven in this- almoſt . mira- 
culous change of government, and faw, 


with ſecret pleaſure, an obedient ſon aſcend 


the throne of an inſidious e or an im- 
Placable enemp :; _— 


It muſt be admitted. pe. fixty.. years 
poſſeſſion. of this noble city was a period 


long enough for its conquerors to have 
made themſelves maſters, not only of its 
wealth and power, but in ſome reſpects of 
its learning and taſte. Improvement in 


ſome ſhape or other could not be avoided. 
Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, a. Jew 
phyſician, and one of the firſt European 


travellers, who penetrated without a {word 


in his hand into the Eaſt, viſited Conſtanti- 


nople, about forty years before the fourth 


Cruſade; and he tells us that it ſwarmed 


with ſhips from every country, and ex- 


hibited on every ſide proofs of affluence 
and ſplendour; at a period, Wwe may add, 
when Paris and London were little better 


khan ſtraggling villages, where a modern 
farm-houſe would havg formed a luxurious 
reſidence. In payiag a momentary. at- 
tention to the advantages derived from a 

L 2 1 com- 
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communication with the metropolis of the 
Eaft, I flatter myſelf I am not deviating 


from my fubject, ſince the whole is im- 
mediately referrible to the Cruſades. 


I do not, however, inſiſt that much 
literary 1 improvement was derived from this 
intercourſe; The Franks then too much 
reſembled the Arabians who conquered 
under Omar; and the libraries of Conſtan- 
tinople might have ſhared the ſame fate as 
that of Alexandria, if the fame ſummons 
had been given to devaſtation. But inter- 
courſe, and frequent intercourſe, there muſt 
Have been between the rulers and the ſüb- 
jects; of two languages, one muſt neceſ- 
farily have become more common; the 
manners, the taſte, and the knowledge of 
each muſt have been developed; and 
genuine merit wants nothing but time to 
ſecure its aſcendancy. It is this predomi- 
nance which converts the Tartar into a Chi- 

neſe, aud which, if it did not make che 5 
Frank a Greek, communicated an impreſſion 
of Greek ſuperiority, and excited a with 
of riſing above the mediocrity of their « own 
PIER 


in 


4 


* the polite arts the Greeks hath e 


ſome time ſtationary, perhaps retrograde ; 


but they poſſeſſed, and might have uſed, 


ſome of the moſt finiſhed productions of 


antiquity, Theſe filent memorials, aided 
by che ſplendour of their court and the 
luxury of their capital, kept attention awake, 
and prevented the ſtagnation of genius. Of 
theſe models of elegance, and of their 
extenſive and exquiſite manufactories, a 


valuable catalogue was exhibited at this 


very period, and was converted by the 


barbariſm of the Franks into a lift of loſſes. 
But enough was left to rouſe emulation 


: from its ſlumber, and the artiſt was pre- 
ſented on all ſides with ſamples of elegance 
and incitements to excellence. The painter, 


the ſculptor, the ſtatuary, or ſuch at leaſt 


as had thoſe diſpoſitions dormant in them, 
might find admirable copies, or tolerable 
maſters, The rude architect of the Welt, 


whoſe beſt efforts had been confined to a 
maſſy baronial caſtle, could not view 


without admiration and improvement that 


yariety of edifices, in which ſplendour, ele- 
gance, and convenience were united. Aud 
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L 150 J. 
even the mechanical artiſt might learn in the 
commodiouſneſs of oriental inventions how 


at once to ſpare time and expence, and add 


to comfort. To their decided ſkill in the 


arts, a compliment and a tribute had been 
paid by the third Abdalrhaman, the moſt 
magnificent of the Spaniſh Ommiades, in 
drawing from this metropolis thoſe artiſts 


who were employed to embelliſh his own. 
But 6 unneceſlary to inſiſt on theſe 


poiats, ſince no truth was ever felt more 


ſenſibly by the ſpectators; and the Latin 
hiſtorians of the Cruſade ſeem loſt in ad- 


miration of the extent and ſplendour of this 


ö 


noble city. 
If we follow the . to the im- 


| mediate ſcene of action we ſhall find Aſia, 


in reſpect to cultivation, exceeding Italy it- 


| ſelf, by far the moſt refined, part of Europe. 
We have in particular ſeen what the Ara- 


bians were, to what a ſtate of improve- 
ment they carried the arts and ſciences, 


and with what enthuſiaſm they propagated 


them. Damaſcus had been the ſeat of © 
government of the Ommiades, and at the 


| period of this invaſion retained a real or 2 


fancied 


L 15 1 'F 

fancied. pre- eminence. Of che Caliphs of 
Bagdad many were ſcholars, and moſt of 
them patrons. Not only their courts were 
crowded with learned men; but every 
branch of their power, their governors and 
emirs, even the rivals of their arms, the 
very ſubverters of their empire in Egypt, 
Africa and Spain, collected men of genius 
under the ſtandard of their patronage. 
The Turks themſelves, introduced into the 
Arabian armies, like the Goths and the 
Hans into thoſe of Rome, more eaſily. 
aſſumed the mould of the national character; 
and even that ruder tribe, whoſe violence 
and exactions forced Europe into arms, 


ſoon inſenſibly coaleſced with the predo= 


minant temper. of the country, It was the 
ſucceſſors of Zingis Khan who ſwept 
away. before. them, like a tempeſt, erer 
memorial of learning and the arts. 


But I ſhall proceed to ſketch the * 
vantages which, on this theatrę of his exer- 
tions, the Cruſader might receive, and which, 
on his return, he might import into his 5 
native country. Of theſe ſome would be 
loſt on indolent or unſuſceptible minds; but 

T4 mm 
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Leong as we ſhall Canine: enforced by 
a ſtern. neceſſity. They may be ſhortly 
and ne 2 er, an eee 
view. e 2 

I. Commercial,—W ith ths cep len of 
Italy, Europe was very ill-informed of the 
true nature of commerce. Nations which 
poſſeſſed the moſt valuable ſtaple materials 
haſtened to diſpoſe of them to the beſt bid- 
der, and contentedly bought them back, 
when manufactured, at the moſt exorbitant 
rate. This implies a ſuperior knowledge 
in one of the parties; and when that know- 
ledge happened to be equal, a haſty barter, 
on the principle of inſtant relief, conſti- 
tuted the practice of European trade. 
moſt inattentive obſervers muſt have re- 


marked a material difference in the ideas 


and practice of the Orientals; they could 
not but be ſtruck with the eſtabliſhment, 
the proceſs, and the uſe of manufactures. 
They muſt have obſerved the accumulated 
benefits of an extenſive navigation, and the 
affluence and luxury imparted by a ſucceſsful 
commerce.—Of what they ſaw ſomething 
Was out of their reach, but much Was left 


F 


EF - 

to imitate and make their own, much to 
excite their hopes and ſtimulate their dili- 
gence. The poſſeſſion and the uſe of the 
ſilk-worm and the ſugar-cane, thoſe necef- 
faries in an age of luxury, might perhaps, 
in a deſponding moment, be deemed hope- 
leſs and unattainable ; but in the extenſion 
and diviſion: of their manufactures they 
would. trace and acquire a thouſand uſeful .. 
novelties and important ſecrets. The'con- 
ſtruction of the windmill was a ſcientific 
operation, its uſe was an obvious bleſſing, 
its invention was an honour to the Eaſt, 
and its importer into Europe a benefactor 
to the ſpecies. Were the advantages of the 
Cruſades confined only to the points we 
have juſt enumerated, who will deny that 
ſome reparation was already made for the 
laviſh ſacrifice of property and life? 

2, Geographical. — - Without e 5 
and actual obſervation, the ſcience of geo- 
graphy can make no advances, and of this 
advantage the cruſaders had full enjoyment. 
The generality of Europe was totally and 
deplorably ignorant of the relative ſituation 
of countries and towns beyond the narrow 

15 confines 
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confines of their own perſonal ſurvey; and 
even thoſe who led the forces of Chriſten- 
dom to the conqueſt of Aſia knew little f 
the great outlines of its extent, and till 


leſs of its diviſion into principalities and 
ſtates. When they ſet their foot in Pale- 


ſtine they expected to find every place 
mentioned in ſcripture with the ſame eaſe 


as a modern city in the territory of their 
neighbours; and thoſe who profeſſed a 
greater accuracy truſted to traditional reports, 
or decided from the erroneous ſtatement 
of the ancient geographers. They had now 
opportunities of information preſented to 
them which they dared not to neglect. Their 
immediate wants, their perſonal ſafety, the 

ſecurity of their armies,* theſe obliged them 
to explore the courſe of rivers, to trace the 
extent of mountains, to mark the bounda- 
ries and bearings of provinces. This igno- 
rance had been in a variety of inſtances 
fatal in the firſt Cruſade, when Babylon was 
fometimes ſuppoſed to be the Bagdad of one 
caliph, and ſometimes the Grand Cairo. of 


another; cities built ages after its deſtruc- 


tion. The knowledge thus dearly acquired, 
ang 


a 
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and deeply epridiea; was not merely of 
local and temporary uſe, but was. treaſured 
up for information and detail, enabled fu- 
ture obſervers to make a further progreſs, 
and laid the foundation of the revival of 

this ſcience with thoſe uſeful mne 

ments it has ſince received. | 


3. Military. —The reader may e 
mile at the idea of military attainments 
having any connexion with the intereſts 
of learning. But he will admit that an 
enlarged knowledge of this art has a ten- 
dency to diminiſh the horrors of war; that 
engagements happen ſeldomer and/are more 
| deciſive; and that thoſe cities now cheer- 
fully ſubmit to a pecuniary compoſition 
which might formerly have ſhared the ca- 
lamity of a general maſſacre. Beſides, tac- 
tics are the direct fruit of ſcience ; the beſt 
mathematician muſt be- the beſt engineer 
of the rudeſt artillery, and probably the 
beſt general. It is certain that the military 
ſtudent of the twelfth century could not find 
a better ſchool than Paleſtine. In the phy- 
ſical quality of courage, both parties might 
probably be equal ; but in order, arrange- 
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ment, and diſcipline, the Orientals then 


boaſted and enjoyed a ſuperiority, the con- 


ſequence of their ſuperior ſcience, which 


time, from the ſame cauſe, has at laſt tranſ- 
ferred to the nations of the Weſt. That the 
Saracens very diligently enlarged the circle 
of their military knowledge, may be proved 
from their adoption of the fer gregois of the 
Greeks, ſo terrifying in its forms and effects 
to many of the French cavaliers. Prejudice 


was no obſtacle to their improvement, and 


they were glad to learn from their enemies 


the arts of deſtruction. It is curious to ob- 


ſerve a yet ſubſiſting proof of the dread the 
rival combatants alternately excited. Thoſe 

monſtrous heads which frown upon us from 
our village ſign-poſts, and terrify our chil- 
dren, are the traditional, but exaggerated 
tranſcripts of the cruſaders feelings. On 


the other hand, the proweſs of our Richard 


Coeur de Lion has become proverbial in 
the Eaſt ; his name ſtill filences the unruly 


child better than manual correction; and 


the rider of a ſtarting horſe aſks the animal 


whether he {ces Richard in a buth. - 


But 
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But in the midft of war our adventurers 
adi: opportunity of learning ſomething | 

more valuable than military ſkill. At the 

head of the Saracens, in the third Cruſade, 
we find. Saladin, before whoſe name and 
merits the pretenſions of Philip, and even 
the renown of Richard himſelf, fade away. 
He appears to have poſſeſſed ſome lite- 
rature and more ſcience, and in the pro- 
greſs of his conqueſts reſpected the arts. 
His virtues afforded a noble ſubje& of Eu- 
ropean imitation, whoſe importation might 
have ſoftened the ferocious ſpirit of the 
countries they had left behind them. Whilſt 


he practiſed towards himſelf the reſtraint 


and abſtinence of an aſcetic, towards others 
his indulgence and liberality were un- 
bounded; and the far-famed Oriental virtue 
of cetidroſity was even ſurpaſſed. in his 
example, His clemency was as conſpi- 
cuous as Cæſar's, and is certainly much leſs 
ſuſpicious. Their conduct at the reſpective 
ſieges of Acres and Jeruſalem is a ſevere, but 
faithful touchſtone of the merits of the Aſiatic 
and the Engliſh hero. Other virtues were ex- 
| empuißeck i in his perſon; and though moral 
6 | N 
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perfection *exiſts only in a picture of che 
imagination, the life of Saladin exhibited 
a character which his rivals would have 
done well to imitate, and which would not 
have diſgraced the aſpirants after chriſtian 
excellence. The virtues and good quali- 
ties of a chief are not. a proof, but they 
may be conſidered as a preſumption, that 
his troops, in ſome reſpects, participate 
his merits ; more particularly in fluctuating 
governments, where valour or policy con- 
fers the king's or the leader's title. In he- 
reditary ſtates a paſſive ſubmiſſion to au- 
thoriſed ſucceſſions is expected and en- 
forced; and no judgment can be formed 
of the general character of the ſubjects. 
But where the people confer the diadem, 
they canvaſs the merits, and decide the 
claims of the rival candidates, and, in a 
diſtant degree, may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
ſome of the requiſites and d qualities they 
approve. | 

4. Political.—It may ſeem odd to rabir 
to the Eaſt for political advantages, but 
facts will ſpeak beſt for themſelves. I 

know that almoſt as far back as hiſtory 
7 extends, 


ff. 

extends, a deſpotic tyranny diſgraces the 
Oriental annals, and I am aware that when 
the Arabians adopted the philoſophy and 
ſcience of the Greeks, they could not graſp - 
their generous love for freedom. At the 
time of the Cruſades no improvement in 
the principle had taken place, but experi- 
ence had conſiderably mellowed the prac- 
tice; the deformity of deſpotiſm was veiled 
by an impoſing. appearance, and a ready . 
execution of the will of government and 
a well regulated police were ſtriking novel- 
ties for the European viſitant. If theſe did 
not go the length of recommending an ar- 
bitrary power, they would ſhew the utility 
of ſtrengthening the hands of the monarch, 
and ſtrike at the root of thoſe lawleſs ari- 
ſtocracies which ſpread confuſion and terror 
over Europe. Philoſophic minds might 
riſe to the ſuperior {kill of deducing the 
poſſible exiſtence of a limited monarchy, 
in which the power of the ſovereign ſhould 
coaleſce with the dignity of the noble and 
the freedom of the people; the moſt un- 
pbiloſophic would be forced upon obſerv- 
ations that paved the way for wholeſome 

maxims 
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maxims and reaſonable principles of go- 
vernment. Speculation might extend theſe 
probabilities further; but it is at leaſt certain 
that the aſſize of Jeruſalem, Which, as a 
ſyſtem of government crowned the military 
toils of Godfrey of Bouillon, was eſtabliſhed 
at the cloſe of the firſt Cruſade, and was 
obviouſly ſuperior, on the ground of wiſ= 
dom and liberty, to any form of govern- 
ment then exiſting in the Weſt. It is like- 
wiſe equally certain, that though no pro- 
duce of Oriental wiſdom, it was firſt fami- 
liariſed to European eyes in the latitude of 
Paleſtine. Whatever it was, and with what- 
ever advantages attended, it owes its exiſt. 
ence entirely to the Cruſades. | 
At home the good effects of the Cruſades, 
in a political view, have never been diſ- 
puted. They may be traced in the diſper- 
fon of the overgrown ariſtocratical for- 
tunes and the increaſe of the monarchical 
prerogative. They appear in the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe ideas which confounded man 
with a beaſt of burden ; in the emancipa- 
tion of predial ſlaves, and the growing inde- 
denden of the feudatory tenants; in the 
enlarged 
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enlarged juriſdiction of cities. and towns, 
and the eſtabliſhment of civil and political 
rights by the ſolemnities of public grants 
and recorded charters. To the Cruſades it 
was owing that at laſt, through. the per- 
plexed and laboured ſyſtem of feudal tyran- 


ny, the rights of man appear, and from this 


period the dawn of a rational and- dignified 
freedom ftrikes upon the hiſtoric obſeryer. 
It is here he finds ſomething that may atone 


for the miſchief of this knight-errantry of 


two centuries, ſomething that calls upon 


thoſe who hold, that in every age and coun- 
try liberty has ever been the beſt ally of 


learning, to own, with gratitude, the influ- 
ence of the Cruſades on this honourable and 
important connexion. | 
It is ſo difficult to become minute with 
out growing tedious, that I ſhall wave the 


ſtatement of further particulars, though I 


could e out the Cruſades as the imme 


e 5 ideas, and oy "nts | 


how far a proof might be eſtabliſhed by 
the cruſader's conduct on his return. The 
immediate effects appeared of his communi- 
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cation with the Eaſt. The courts of thoſe 


princes, and the halls of thoſe barons, who 
had been erigaged in theſe enterpriſes would 


' offer an enlarged comment on our text. 


A new taſte in their buildings, a laboured 


 pageantry of ſtate magnificence, the rich 
manufactures, and glittering jewels of the 


Faſt ; theſe ſtruck the attention of every ob- 
ſerver, and could not eſcape the notice of 
the monkiſh hiſtorian, who ſeemed to have 
eyes only for his ants The generality 
and ſuddenneſs of the adoption of theſe 
novelties prove the ſource of their import- 
ation; and as imitation uniformly falls 
ſhort of its profeſſed original, we mult infer 
that this magnificent apparatus, and the 
arts on which 1t was ſuperſtructed, were of 
a higher ſtamp in their Eaſtern brilliancy 


than in the tranſmitted copies. The effects 
of the Cruſades on the manners, poetry, 


and literature, were equally ſtriking, and, 
as they are yet more important, will de- 
mand, in the courſe of another chapter, 
particular notice. But of the advantages 
brought forward in this haſty view, many 


were undoubtedly ſerviceable to the cauſe 


3/6 | 5 Gf of 
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of leaking; AadeRee were ulcleſv for this | 
puepele of getierab improvement. TRe 
was, in fact, nde cles of acvedturers W] q 
migrated into the Eaft, from tlie general 
to the meaneſt of his ſoldiers? who! Had hot 
an opportunity of inereaſing their knows 
ledge” and enlarging their minds afid who” 
did not feel the Ipirit of curipfity and 1 in- 
quiry ſtimulated in the very ſpot beſt cal- 
culated for its full gratification. 


(2 


Nor was learning without its favourable. 
circumſtances, though ſuch communica- 
tions as have taken place ſince the revival 
of letters were then utterly impracticable. 
To impart knowledge and to receive it, a 
common language is neceſſary; hut this in 
the Cruſades was vainly ſought from the 
prejudice of the Orientals or the ignorance 
of the Franks; prejudice which confined 
all excellence to one tongue, ignorance 
which contented itſelf with the firſt ſounds 
that caught its ears. The Greeks were far 
more advanced in their intellectual ꝓro- 
greſs, and though inſufferably vain of their 
own language, did not diſdain, for the pur- 
pole of improvement, to read, to ſtudy, 

M 2 ; and 
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and to tranſlate the works: of the Latins. 


Had the Franks met them in their literary 
advances, the revival of letters might have 
have been anticipated by two centuries. 


But che ſoil only was preparing; it was full 


early to commit the ſeeds to its boſom, and 
we muſt wait the ſeaſon of vegetation be- 
fore we enjoy the harveſt. 1 heth 
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CHAP. v. 


Erd of the. Conte on; « Cut 8 


and tbe Proven gal Form iſe of the To 
8 chool. | 


M ſubject now calls upon me, after 


theſe general obſervations on the ad- 
vantages of the Cruſades, to conſider their 
effects on Chivalry, Romance, and the 


Provengal Poetry. I muſt endeavour to 


be conciſe, though I can hardly hope to be 
ſatisfactory on theſe intereſting ſubjeQs. © 
Chivalry was the faireſt flower that grew 
in the northern' wilderneſs, and the Goths 
have an honourable and excluſive claim to 
its production. The Greek and Roman 
women were uniformly exeluded from 
public view, and bore little part in public 
eſtimation; they were confined to the ex- 
erciſe of the domeſtic virtues, and found 


Effects of 
the Cru - 
ſades on 


Chivalry. 


their reward in the applauſe of a private 


circle. The female character aſſumed a 


new conſequence on the eſtabliſhment of 
| M 3 the 
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the Gothic governments in Europe. Under 


the idea of being endowed with divine and 


prophetic qualities women were called to 
public councils, and ſometimes entruſted with 


the more active office of executing their re- 
ſolves. It Was a barbarous, but a ſhrewd 


Mesenloh, that predickions“ were beſt com- 


pleted by thoſe who made them. Their 


imaginary qualifications were endeared by 
the poſſeſſion of a Teal virtue. Their ad- 
mirers demanded and found, in the objects 


of their adoration, a ſtrict; and rigid chaſ- 


tity; but as the equality of the ſexes, could 
be ſupported 'only by 2 A reciprocity of merit, 
the men aſpired on their ſide to the praiſe 


of heroic valour. Theſe virtues long ſerved 
t defend, reward, and perpetuate each 


other; they were eneguraged, in a peculiar 


manner, by the temper, the modes, and 


the;cireutaſtances; of the times, and found 


ample room for growth and expanſion in 
the fendal governments, into which wh the 


1 finally ſubſided. 5 
It was there, amid a thouſand os bits 
8 monarchies, that Chivalry aſſumed 
bow: Toiths, OY” gay and ſerious, 
which 


— 
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which till intereſt the obſerver... In thoſe 
governments of epitome and courts of mimic | 
royalty, amid invaſion and diſtreſs, the ſue- 
cour and the combat, in the ſplendor of 
victory and the rewards of the fair, a thou- 
ſand incentives were continually riſing to 
form the paſſions and the ſentiments into 
the mould of Chivalry. Even when peace, 
or rather when a truce brought. with it a 
ſhort. repoſe, | the public liſts, the gallant 
tourney, the applauding fair, the thronged 
hall, muſic, ſong, every thing, and almoſt 
in every place, concurred to keep the mind 
in the ſame undeviating direction to its fas 
| vourite object. 7 
Still the — re EL C — 
from. the feudal ſyſtem were trifling and 
unimportant in compariſon with thoſe, it 
derived from the Cruſades. It is eaſter to 
conceive than to tate. what, effect theſe 
Oriental travels and adyentures would have 
on minds thus Pre- diſpoſed; but: it cannot 
be denied that whatever at home was. par- 
ticularly favourable to the eſtabliſhment « of 
the chivalrous ſyſtem, was, there repeated . 
on an enlarged and truly noble ſcale. The 
5 1 very 
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very object of this grand confederacy was 3 
in the higheſt degree awful and impreſſive, 


and it was impoſſible to compare the ex- 


pulſion of a warlike nation from the ſeat 
of Chriſtianity with the attack of a brother | 


baron, or the reſiſtance of a petty monarch, 
Devotion was a ſtronger principle of in- 


citement than love or fame, and yet it fie 
perſeded neither; indeed to the latter it 
gave new energy. The knight, whoſe 
praiſes were bounded by a province, now 
ſtood on a theatre that commanded the 


attention of Europe and Aſia. The pic- 


ture was heightened by the ideas of diſtance 


and danger, and the doubts and ſhadow- 
ings of futurity gave effect and relief to 


the whole. If we ſuppoſe our gallant 
adventurers, with minds thus previouſly 
formed, once landed in a country ſanctified 2 
to their apprehenſion, we THRU find them 


did and intereſting beyond the range of 
European conception, in the higheſt de- 


gree terrible or affecting, and exciting the 
ſublime or the pathetic with an irreſiſtible 
energy. The vaſt armies that were brought | 


into 


into the feld a5 met in action, the con- 
ſtant and mingling operation of the moſt 
determined hoſtility, and the moſt generous 
emulation, theſe muſt produce the moſt 
important events, and furniſh impreſſions 


and ſentiments that could die only "tk 


weng; and with life. 

The effects were viſible in a a variety of 
forms, and the Cruſades is the date of Chi- 
valry's aſfuming a ſyſtematic appearance. 
| Knighthood, he emblem of its profeſſion, 
was inveſted with extraordinary ſplendours; 
ſovereigns themſelves received the initia- 


tion into its order from the hands of diſtin- 


guiſhed warriors, but firſt experienced” its 
previous diſcipline and preliminary forms. 
Armorial bearings were invented to reward 
merit and diſtinguiſh families; and the ſci- 


ence of heraldry, if in theſe days it be 


deemed important, may be traced back to 
Paleſtine. New inſtitutions aroſe to pro- 
mote Chivalry at the expence of reaſon and 
propriety, and the lay-orders' were ex- 
pected to produce prodigies in uniting, 
with the exerciſe of war, the practice of 


NO duty. As thoſe WhO perform | 
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great actions are deſirous af; their; being 
widely known and long remembered, ſuch 
as profeſſed the ability to ſecure theſe advan- 
tages might depend on patronage and favour 
as the condition or the price of their ſervices. 

At this period Romance was the means, 
and romancers were the artiſts. Its origin is 
obſcure and has been darkened by diſpute, 
but it ſignifies, little whether we owe its 


importation to the Goths or the Arabians ; ; 
probably neither of them did more than 


furniſh a few improvements, and it might 


ſpring diredlyfromthe direction of the ſpirit 


44 


however, a little after. the firſt 50 that 
thoſe two fabulous chronicles made their 
appearance, which ſerved, like the Iliad 
and the Aneid, as complete models for 
future attempts. I mean that falſely aſcribed 
to Archbiſhop Turpin, and our Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's tranſlation from an 9 e 
rican chronicle. 

It is obvious, how much: he genius. of | 
Romance muſt have been aſſiſted by the 
Cruſades, and what a fund of new and in- 


is Tha materials would be furniſhed ta 


fancy | 


1,0 
fancy and ingenuity, by a new country, 
new heroes, and new machinery. That 
indefinite deſire of hearing. and relating 
wonders, dire&ed by the predominance of 
Chivalry to particular objects, had now its 
fulleſt gratifications. The author might 
not only quit the narrow regions of truth, 
but was barely expected to keep within the 
wide rarige of probability; and the reader, 
by an accommodating ſympathy, might 
follow him in his flight, without being diſ- 
guſted with his extravagancies. A diftant 
ſcene, like a diſtant period, . gives the 
writer an arbitrary power of ſuppoſing al- 
moſt all that he pleaſes; and we admit with- 


out reluctance, what we cannot contradict 5 


without difficulty. Romance was ſoon ad- 
vanced. Arthur, and the knights of his 
round table, Charlemagne with Roland and 
his compeers, ſaw their circle enlarged by 
additional heroes, by Godfrey and Tanered, 
Richard and Saladin. The machinery of 
the piece received the moſt. ſtriking embel- 
liſhments from the introduction of Oriental 
inventions. The horn of Roland was 
eclipſed by greater wonders, the ſpeed of a 


Effects of 
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the Pro- 
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horſe outfiripped by the flight of a dragon | 
and a griffin; and Merlin himſelf with all 


his charms can be conſidered only as quali- 
fied for the humble agent of an Aſiatic en- 


chanter. Mezeray, the French hiſtorian, 
goes a great deal too far in deriving Ro- 
mance entirely from the Cruſades; but he 
might have ſaid, that they Ed in 
the moſt eſſential 80 to its improvement, 

and, as was ſaid of Auguſtus at Rome, that 


they found it brick and left it marble. 


But upon the whole, they promoted ſtill 
more eſſentially the improvement and ex- 
tenſion of the Provencal Poetry. The Trou- 


badours were an order of men who ſub- 


ſiſted in the middle ages by the arts of 


poetry and muſic. Lineal deſcendants, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of the ſcald and the bard, they 


were equally well received in the caſtles of 
the great; but they had degenerated from 


their ſevere morals and exemplary manners. 


Alfred would have bluſhed to aſſume the 
dreſs of a Troubadour. In the decline of 


the art, they conſiſted principally of the 
younger brothers and relations of noble 
ems who preferred eaſe to reputation, 
211 and 
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won't the lyxury of the hall to the dangers 
of the field. The Jongleurs appear to have 
ſung, without aſpiring to compoſe, what 
had been written by the Troubadours; and 
often exerciſed the tricks of the juggler to 
ſuſpend attention by the variety of exhi- 
bition. However, during the twelfth cen- 
tury, the art was in higher hands. Many of 
the clergy, avowedly the moſt learned body 
of men, did not diſdain its exerciſe, and an 
archbiſhop might have claimed the laurel 
with the general ſuffrage. The firſt Trou- 
babour, who obtained high diſtinction for 
his poetical exertions, was William Count 
of Poitou; and in theſe days of its better 
fortune, princes, kings, and emperors en- 
rolled themſelves as members of the gay 
ſcience. Frederic Barbaroſſa was no mean 
proficient. The ſtory of Richard himſelf, 
a Troubadour, and Blondel, is well known 
to every claſs of readers, and has obtained 
poſſeſſion both of the French and the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. Many baronial chiefs. ſouth of 
the Loire were leſs eminent for their mar- 
tial proweſs than their poetical attainments. 
| | Of 
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ot the languages of Europe, formed by 5 
the corruption of the Latin, the Provengal 


vras undoubtedly the firſt in which memory 


attempted to preſerve the works of imagin- 


ation, and the Troubadour J was unqueſ- 


tionably the firſt ſchool of poetry which 


roſe after the extinction of the Roman. 
Criticiſm has divided their works into gal- 
lant, hiſtorical, ſatirical, didaetic, and paſ- 
toral —1, Their amatory verſes, however 


bulky, have not now much to recommend 
them. Love, as a paſſion, is groſsly con- 


ceived; as a ſentiment it is made to play 


round the head, but it comes not near the 


heart. The lover's was a trial of wit, in 
which he ſaid all that occurred, and the 
reſt became an exerciſe of memory, which 
collected common places, and repeated old 


ſtories.—2. The hiſtorical. Theſe, as their 
name imports, illuſtrate the public hiſtory 


of the period, but they are more valuable 
as the diſplay and record of manners and 
ſentiments. Literature would have been 


an eſſential gainer if they had been more 


ſelect in their lubjects, or more copious in 
| | their 
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their narration ; for the only hiſtorians of 
the age were obſcure monks buried in the 


gloom of the cloiſter , unacquairited with life, 
and, in other reſpets, as ignorant as they 


were ſuperſtitious. —3 3. Their ſatirical pro- 
ductions were principally perſonal invectives, 


and injurious attacksdirected againſt the ene- 
mies of the prefent patron, their own rivals 
inloveorverke, and not unfrequently agaitift 
the looſe ecclefiaſtics of the petiod. They 


become more intereſting when they brand 


the vices of the age, and exhibit a picture, 


ora caricature, 'of manners and opinions. 
— 4. Their didaQtic pieces were few in 
number, and confined in their ſcope 
and tendency. They compriſe inſtruc- 
tions to the candidates for Chivalry, and 


chalk out for the young Troubadour the 


paths he is to tread to pleaſure, profit, 
and reputation. In theſe the drineſs of 


advice is tempered by occaſional gaiety, | 


and in a few inſtances recommended by 
the beauties of agreeable fiction. Some 


moral ſketches may be numbered among - 


their happier efforts. — 5. Their paſtorals 


are equally rare in number, but in merit 
"is nt and 
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and value very inferior. They lived too 
much in courts to have a reliſh for the 
country; and though, they. ſometimes bor- | 
TOW. an embelliſhment or a ſimile from the 
ſtream, the grove, or the. meadow, they 
ſoon, forget 9 and return to the 
more congenial element of the baronial re- 
ſidence.—6. Their moſt agreeable, and upon 
the whole their moſt uſeful performances, 
it is difficult to arrange under any one 
head, ſince they occaſionally diſcuſs every 
ſubject that occurs; theſe are their tenſons 
or alternate couplets of conteſt and alterca- 
tion, in which the rivals exhibited their 
powers before a brilliant audience, ad- 
vanced themſelves in their art, and gave 
riſe to much pleaſing and ingenious di- 
cuſſion. The queſtion, as we muſt ſup- 
poſe, was generally of an amatory or chi- 
valrous nature, debated by the. candidates, 
and decided by the audience or the judges. 
It was theſe tenſons which laid the found- 
ation of the courts of loye at I 'oulouſe and 
in Picardy, which had the advantage, of 
regular meetings and attractive prizes. The 
dramatic art ſeems not to have been at all 
underſtood 


1 
.. 
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underſtood by che Troubadours, and the 
Hereſia dels Preyres has no pretenſions to 
a place amongſt theatrical productions. We 
muſt look out ſomewhere elſe for the otigin 
of the drama in Europe, ſince here we find 
ſimple dialogue, without diviſion, object, 
character, or plot. Bs 
But with all its defects, the poetry of the 
Troubadours had its uſe, and may be con- 
ſidered as the intermediate ſtage between 
Gothic rudeneſs and Italian excellence. 
That the Cruſades contributed moſt eſſen- 
tially to its improvement, might be proved 
by very authentic documents. The firſt 
Troubadour on record was a Cruſader, Wil- 
liam Count of Poitou. Many of the no- 
bility who ſailed in the firſt expedition were 


themſelves of that number; and all, as an 


eſſential part of their houſehold eſtabliſh» - 


ment, took with them their domeſtic poets, 


Louis the Seventh in particular not only p 
entertained them liberally at his court, but 


made them part of his retinue, and in the 
| ſecond Cruſade carried them with him into 


Paleſtine. The ancient chronicles of France 
tell has with characteriſtical ſimplicity, and 
| N | in 
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in FOE OWN -phraſe, that legions of Poeis 
embarked in this enterpriſe. How man: 

fully they ſung their Tyrtæan ſtrains, to 5 
encourage the bold and ſtimulate the flug 
gich, an appeal to their on poems Will 
ſnew; and we mult gratefully. acknowledge 
our obligations to the Cruſades. for rearing: 
this early fruit of poetical genius. 
It i is ſingular that the merits and exer- 
tions of the Troubadours ſhould not bear a 
proportion to their rewards and encourage> 
ment. Known in the courts; of monarchs, 
the caſtles: of barons, . and the marts of 
commerce; reſpected, caralied;; often en- 
riched, the road to excellence lay fully open 
before them. Rivals. they; had none, for 
ſuch they can hardly be called who -were 
Mut up in their convents from the living 
world, and were fit only to tranſcribe the 
manuſcripts which were mouldering in their 
libraries. Their name, honours, and lan- 
guage extended far and wide, and every 
country can boaſt its Troubadours. With 
all theſe incitements and attractions they 
ſtood Nuggithly. ſtill in the courſe, appear 
to have thought little of literary excellence 
" 12 | and 
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and poetical immortality, ** their I 
firſt ideas almoſt in their firſt; phraſes, and 
eagerly ſnatched a W reward * 1 
an ephemeral fam. 5 
Though the Troubadours 3 ap- 
pear to have gained no footing in England, 
which indeed they were not likely to do | 
in a country inſulated at once by ſituation. * 
and language, their brothers, the Minſtrels, 
could not complain of want of due atten= 
tion. They were the favourite attendants - | 
of the great, who probably thought that the 
fiend's..might would be deſtroyed by muſic: 
| and. ver ſe, ; with good Biſhop Groſſetete, : | 
who, to repel any ſudden diabolical attack, 
took care to have his Minſtrel ſleep in an 
adjoining chamber. The convents received 
them with careſſes, and feſtivities would 
have been incomplete and entertainments 
languid without their preſence. As the 
Troubadours had eſtabliſhed, from one end 
of Europe to the other, a common dialect, 
if any man of genius had riſen amongſt 
them it might probably have become the 
general, language of Fe but the art 
| N 27 7 declined 
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deelined in their hands, rivals aroſe after 
the ſettlement of the European languages, 
and the cloſe of the thirteenth century ſaw 
the extinction of this poetical race. At 
laſt they were proſcribed in Italy itfelf, and 
2 furty ſtatute amongſt ourſelves, though of 
à much later date, claſſes the Minſtrels with 
rogues, vagabonds, and fturdy beggars. 

The good eſſects of their Wia en 
manifeſted themſelves. They introduced 
_ love for reading and a taſte for poetry, 
their profeſſion was liberally encouraged, 
and a foundation laid for polite literature. 
In a flouriſhing reign of two centuries ſuch 
were the extent and prevalence of the Pro- 
venęgal Poetry, that the wits of every clime 

wete content to borrow its language and 
| adopt its fables. At laſt, in Italy, a ſet of 
men aroſe who reſolved to cultivate their 
native tongue, and addreſs themſelves to 
their countrymen at large. At the head'of 
theſe was Brunetti Latini the maſter, and 
| Guy Cavalcanti the friend, of Dante; but 
it was that poet who, with Petrarch and 
Boccace, may be conſidered as having given 
a mortal blow, firſt to the honours, and ul- 
timately 


tt 


timately to. the exiſtence, of the Noe 
dours. 

And this eh at 3 4246 
admit, was, in its reſult, of eminent ſervice 
o e of Sinai,” The Provengals, | 
with a flight exception or two, appear to 
have been merely the children of Nature, 
uninformed by books, unacquainted even 
with Latin, the eccleſiaſtical and learned 
language, defective in addreſs, and novices 
in art. The beſt flights of their imagin- 
ation were generally unequal and always 
ſhort; ſtores of memory they had none, 
their images were drawn from a narrow 
and uniform horizon; and they might, with 
ſome juſtice, be compared to the provi- 
ſatori of modern days, if, in condition of 
life and public eſtimation they did not claim 
a ſuperiority. Poetry, it is true, to be emi- 
nently ſucceſsful, muſt ſpeak to the heart, 
and can be founded only in nature ; but in 
that reſpe& the Tuſcan ſchool, which ſu- 
perſeded the Provencal, ſtands upon a level 
with it, and, in addition, was deeply im- 
bued with claſſical learning. The Pro- 
vencal, upon the whole, can be conſidered 

1 * 
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while the Tuſcan, which immediately ſuc- 
ſplendor which we ftill view with admir- 

ation, and which has never yet been equal- 
led by four centuries of the beſt efforts of 

genius and learning. 2411 Fit 1 oval 
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"HE Roman Civil Law My be ſtated as 

a leading cauſe of the revival of learn- 
ing over Europe. Though it was appa- 
rently extinguiſhed by the ſucceſſive in- 
roads and eſtabliſhments of the barbarous 
nations, there is ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that it ſerved them as an indiſtinct guide 
in the fabrication of their own imperfect 
codes. The Theodoſian had been familiar 
to the Weſt; a diligent obſerver might trace 
the obligations of the Burgundian, Lom- 
bard, and Salick laws; and the capitularies 
of Charlemagne argue an acquaintance 
with Roman juriſprudence: Enſuing trou- 
bles, and, above' all, the ignorance. of the 
tenth century, were fatal enemies to the 
progreſs: or ſecurity of any knowledge of 
any ſort, In the eleventh, ſome of the 
8 N 4 | Italian 
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_ their new wants and complicated intereſts, 


[ 184 ] 


Italian cities, grown rich and populous, had 
ſecured to themſelves the exerciſe of mu- 


nicipal rights, aſſerted the power of the 


ſword, and were diſpoſed to allow nothing 


to the Imperial authority, but high-ſound. 
ing and uſeleſs titles. As in this dawn 


of independence, the magiſtrates exerciſed 


the judicial power, they were neceſſarily 


obliged to acquaint themſelves with the 
exiſting laws. In Italy, ſuch as had been 
introduced by the Lombards, formed the 
baſis of the municipal ſyſtem generally re- 
ceived ; but other laws were occaſionally 
admitted at the choice of the parties, or by 
the direction of the judge, kept the public 
mind in continual ſuſpenſe, and increaſed 
the natural complexity of the ſcience. As 
neceſſity is a powerful teacher, it ſoon be- 
came obvious that theſe rude ſyſtems were 
but ill-calculated for ſocieties riſing into 


_ affluence and politeneſs ; ; and a way was 


thus inſenſibly preparing for the Roman 
juriſprudence, the multiplied analogy of 
whoſe caſes might beſt conſult and relieve 


| Its 


merits were not queſtioned, the attention of 


„ 
* name had never been extinguiſhed; its 


the learned had been turned to its revival; 
and it was profeſſed by Irnerus at Bologna 
before its boaſted diſcovery at Amalphi. 
But it is probable that neither his reputa- 
tion, nor the public reſpect, nor any wants 
of a ſocial or civil nature, would have been 
ſufficient to ſecure its general reception in 
Europe; and, therefore, to this fortunate 
diſcovery may be attributed the rapidity of 
its circulation, and the W of its 
eſtabliſhment. 

A faint knowledge of the Cin ſeems 
to have preceded that of the Civil Law. As 
early as the ſixth century, Dionyſus the - 
Little, better known as the inventor of the 
Chriſtian era, endeavoured to deſerve well 
of the Latin church, by forming, what is 
yet wanted, though the Greek boaſted two, 
a collection of its Canons. This proved a 
mine of wealth and power to the Roman 
pontiff, rather than a treaſury of knowledge 
to the Roman church. To this collection, 
obviouſly imperfect, Iſidore Mercator, or 
| n in dus time, added the falſe De- 
_ crerals, 


7-48 


1 66 
eretals, enhancing at any rate the power 
and pretenſions of the popes, and leaving 
poſterity at a loſs, which to wonder at 
moſt, the impudence or the fueceſs of the 
forgery. This collection was imported 
from Spain into Italy, Germany, and 
France, appeared in form at the council of 
Aix la Chapelle, and found its way into tlie 
capitularies of the French kings. All this 
appears extraordinary, but eriticiſm did 
not exiſt to detect theſe couiiterfeits, and 
eredulity was diſpoſed to admit all that was 
propoſed under the guiſe of religion, and 
authenticated by ann en ee 
afthboriggh 1ivi9 o: Ar bahn e o 
„While thellamp of Irnerus Ali 
bs difficulties of the Civib Law, Gratian un- 
dertook, at the ſame time, to conduct the 
ſtudents of Bologna through the hitherta 
untrodden regions of eccleſiaſtical juriſpru- 
dence. His abilities appear to have been 
equal to thoſe of his gotemporary; his 
views were as extenſive, and his ſucceſs 
was as complete. He redueed into a regu- 
lar body its ſcattered rules; he claſſed for 
their ning] illuſtration: thoſe: Canons. in 
which 


"os 5 
* „ . 1 


1 
Which any principle of union could be 
found; and, where it failed, reconciled, with 
kill and ſcience, the appearance or the 
reality of - diſagreement. He exhibited 
many -inſtances of their ſucceſsful applica- 
tion to exiſting "circumſtances; and his 
performance, if the adoption and ſupport 
of the Decretals could poſſibly be over- 
looked, might claim a conſiderable portion 
of the honours it enjoyed. Such as it was, 


it became the foundation of the Canon Law, 
as eſtabliſhed over Europe; and its text, 


ſanctioned by the heads of the church; and 
implicitly admitted by its members, 2b. 
tained almoſt a ſupreme authority. As 
the civil law had been of eminent ſervice 


as a guide, an inſtructor, and an interpre- 


ter to the canoniſts; ſo the Decree, conſiſt- 
ing of the opinions, of the fathers, and the 
definitions of the councils, was framed to 
anſwer the Pandects. The Decretals were 
placed, on a level with the Code; and the 
Extravagantes, i in the form of an appendix; 
were claſſed with the Novels. 90561 

It i is not material to weigh the Civil 3 
th Canon Laws, in the ſcale of criticiſm, or 

| to 
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to ſhew in what reſpects the latter fell ob» 
viouſly ſhort of the former. Their influ- 
ence and their ſervices were conjunctive ; 
and wherever one was profeſſed, the other 
was taught, and often by the ſame pro- 
feflor, Not only the greateſt harmony 
reigned between them, but the wiſeſt means 
were adopted to ſecure and perpetuate their 
union. As far as they could, they were 
made to illuſtrate each other's meaning, 
and enforce their reſpective decrees; and 
when differences unavoidably occurred, 

their profeſſors had eſtabliſhed certain prin- 
ciples which regulated the ceſſion or the 
enforcement of their particular claims. But 
the Civil, from the more enlarged ſphere of 
its operations, obtained higher conſidera- 
tion, was more diligently ſtudied, and more 
laboriouſly commented. Its progreſs was 
rapid, its ſucceſs aſtoniſhing. Irnerus had 
the addreſs to prevail on Lothaire the Se- 
cond to adopt it through Italy, not only in 
the le&ture-room, but at the bar. He in- 
troduced the title and ceremonial of the 
doQorate-in his ſchool at Bologna, which 
ſoon paſſed over * ; which Paris 
| adopted 


[9 1. 


2dopted in her theological ſchools, "IP well 
beſtowed, in her firſt diſtribution of acade- 
mical honours, on Petrus Lombardus, the 
famous maſter of ſentences. 5 
Italy was the firſt, and long continued 

the moſt brilliant theatre of its ſucceſs. 
What the princeſs Anna Comnena ſaid of 
Europe precipitating itſelf on Aſia, in the 
rage of hoſtility, might be applied to the 
other parts of Europe with reſpect to Italy _ 
in the enthuſiaſm of this new ſtudy. An 
innumerable body of ſcholars haſtened to 
Bologna, and the other Italian ſchoodls, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
thronged round the oracles of Roman ju- 
riſprudence. No leſs than four profeſſors 
ſucceeded Irnerus in the ſame univerſity. 
At à conference on a political queſtion, 
held about thirty years after the diſcovery 
at Amalphi, Frederick Barbaroſſa ſaw _ 
countleſs ſwarms of civilians buzzing round 
him ; and before the century cloſed, there 
was ſcarcely a city of Italy which did not 
exult in the learning of its profeſſors, or 
the number of its ſtudents. 


As 
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As ubiquiry is one of the nobleſt proper» | 
ties of learning, it could not long be con- 
fined by the Alps and the Appennines. It 
was ſoon carried by Placentinus into 
France; and by Vacarius, at the ſollicita- 
tion of Theobald archbiſnop of Canter 
bury, into England. It extended itſelf 
gradually to moſt of the nations on the 
continent, where it obtained, with ſome 
Hades of difference, the ſame eſtabliſhment 
as in Italy. The firſt enthuſiaſm, of fond- 
neſs was checked in England by the prohi- 
bition of Stephen, obtained probably by the 
active jealouſy of the theologians, Daniel 
Morlay, of whom we have before made 
honourable mention, complained that the 
Roman laws were in ſuch high eſtimation, 
that Ariſtotle was ſet aſide for Caius and 
Titius ; and that the traditions of Ulpian 
were written. in letters of gold. Roger 
Bacon ſaw with increaſed concern the ſa- 
crifice of his favourite arts and ſciences. to 
this faſhionable ſtudy. But its progreſs, 
upon the whole, in this country, muſt be 
conſidered as dilatory, whatever to the 
contrary may have been ſaid or argued by 
Selden. 
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Selden. Our at 


tachment to the Common 
Law ſoon began to diſcover itſelf, and theſe 
boaſted laws were at laſt content to be ad- 
mitted upon a more humble footing than 


in any other country, as ſubmiſſive and 


uſeful auxiliaries to the eſtabliſhed juriſ— 


prudence, and ſuffered to act . under 
its commands or by its conſent. 


1 


In conſidering its uſes to the W of -Efcas of 


learning, we may firſt ſketch a few! of: thoſe- 
more general advantages by which it was 


attended. Hitherto ſtudy had been de- 


the Civil 


Law in a 


general li- 
I view. 


ſultorily undertaken, meanly encouraged, 
and feebly proſecuted. The eſtabliſhment of 


: the Civil Law in the ſchools and univerſities 
of Europe trained men regularly to. the 
purſuits of ſcience, excited a zeal for in- 


quiry, and foſtered the ſpirit of emulation. 2 


From this time the military, character ſunk 
in the public eſtimation, and the gown 
ſhared the ſmiles of royalty with the ſword. 
But it was not by reſpect or by honour 


alone that men were called to this ſtudy; | 


the ſolid aſſurance of advantage ſweetened 


their toils. The Roman law ſoon became 
the Selen e of 3 its time, filled the purſes 5 
| of 
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| Bhs; and eſfected all that chy= 
| miſtry promiſed and credulity expected. As 
it ripened by degrees into a forenſic and 
practical ſcience, in which merit opened the 
road to diſtinction, its teachers. and pro- 
feſſors redoubled their diligence, increaſed 
their auditors, and enlarged their ſalaries, 
To thoſe of their pupils, who put their 
leſſons ſucceſsfully i into practice, their clients 
hauaſtened to give ſubſtantial proofs of theit 
| gratitude; diligence or eloquence was largely 
rewarded, and the Civil, as the Common Law 
fince in England, accumulated riches and 
founded families. The ſplendid promiſe of 
Juſtinian was completed in the eyes of 
Europe; and the fortunate ſtudents of his 
laws obtained the public honours, and filled 
the political offices of almoſt every ſtate in 
which they flouriſhed. 

We muſt admit that-it was more elotiow 
for Rome to have conquered the world by 
her laws and wiſdom than by her arms, and 
we may call her, with Claudian, mother of 
arms and laws; but a large deduction muſt 
de made from the definition of Tribonian, 

when he includes in her juriſprudence *the 
knows 


= 
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knowledge of al things divine and human. 
On the other ſide, it is certainly too much 
narrowed by its ſimple deſcription, as © the 
ſcience of what is juſt and unjuſt.” | How- + 
ever, in adverting to its more . 
ſervices to learning, it may be briefly 
noticed as a ſyſtem of equity, a rule of 
reaſon, and a model of ſtyle.— 1. As a 
ſyſtem. of equity it was inconteſtably ſupe- 
rior to any thing Europe had ſeen ſince the 
deſtruction of the Weſtern Empire. To 
find and enforce juſtice was its object. By 


the expoſition of a few ſimple principles 


it unravelled the natural or deſigned com- 
plexity of civil concerns. It balanced 
doubts and difficulties with a nicer hand 
and a truer aim; it aſcertained the genuine 


nature of evidence, and ſettled proper modes 
of judicial deciſion. It revived the empire 


of good ſenſe, and gave a fatal blow to 


thoſe trials by ordeal, invented by folly 


and conſecrated by ſuperſtition, in which 
Jultice. found, on every experiment, the 
chances, multiplied againſt her, As legiſla- 
tion.is the higheſt and beſt act of human wiſ⸗ 
dom, ſo to conſider i it in its work ſubſiſting 
0 as 
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as 4 whole, demands, and would exerciſe tlie 
vigour of a powerful mind. But to ſtudy its 
parts and its bearings, trace its connexions, 


reconcileè. its difficultiks, to analyſe or com- 


bine its detached properties, and all this 


with a conſtant reference to equity, was the 
duty and the taſk of the ſtudents” of the 


Roman juriſprudence, and demanded great 
exertions of mind and unremitting perſe- 
verance of labour. Under this view it 
muſt be admitted to have been an excellent 


ſchool of probationary exerciſe.—2. As 2 


rule of reaſon. As equity is the objeck, fo | 


reaſon muſt be the guide of juriſprudence. 
Before men were actuſtomèd to trace their 


way by ſpeculation and conjecture; now 


they had extended before them a ſober and 


unetring light. If logic is the art of uſing 
reaſon well, and communicating it to others, 
where was it taught with ſuch ſucceſs-as in 
the ſchool of the civiliang ? At the very 
threſhold of the ſcience the exerciſe of rea- 
ſon was demanded, and, without it, a further 


progreſs opened a labyrinth of diffculties. | 


It obliged the maſs of ſtudents to pauſe, t to 
examine, a and decide, and, in its complete 
conſe- 


1 195 7 
quences, led up minds of a highet ſtamp 
to philoſophie conteniplation. Thf6ughour 
it abounded” ih conſpicuous explanations, 
happy illuſtrations, and appropriate defini- 
tions, and obviouſſy laid the foundation of 
good taſte in neatteſs, clearneſs, and pre- 
ciſion. Dialecties, as forming a ſeience and 
taught in the ſchools, has been termed the 
armour of the public ſpeaker ; but a mind 
well imbued with the Roman law was 
ſtrong enough to rejett its uſe, and might 
comend” with ſurer weapons. Men were 
taught by it to argue freely and rationally, 
not contractedly and technically; to overs | 
power and convinice, by a ſeries of ſolid argu- 
ments, rather than to ſurpriſe by a dilem- 
ma, or outwit-by a fyllogiſm; and to im- 
preſs conviction rather than induce it. Be- 
ſides, the Civil Law, in an eminent degree, 
promoted the ſtudy of moral philoſophy, 
which either oceuty” directly in every page, 
or in the toutſe of common reflection muſt 
neceſſafily be deduced. Not was it leſs 
favourable to Practical philoſophy; in other | 

words, to'a knowledge of the Were: and 
exhibited the beſt means of the moſt ſue- 
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ceſsful conduct. But it is unneceſſary to 
detail the ſervices it adminiſtered /in' every 
department of reaſon and good ſenſe. It 
was fo. extenſive in its ſcope as to accuſtom 
the mind to an ample range, and ſo minute 


in its detail as to exerciſe and fatigue the 


keeneſt perſpicacity. It went through every 


profeſſion and every art, and required and 
imparted multifarious knowledge. I need 


not inſiſt that any ſtudy which demands 
theſe qualifications in its candidates, and 


opened ſuch a career for intellectual exer- 
ciſe, muſt be conſidered as a great and per- 


manent ſource of advantage to he ee 


cauſe of ſcience and learning. 7 00 


3. But, as it afforded a E 1 of ye, it 
was conſpicuouſly uſeful in a literary view. 
No ſcholar will now go the length of its 
profeſſors, and affert, if the Latin tongue 
was loſt it might be renewed and revived 


in the pande&s ; nor, on the other hand, 


would it be ſafe to ſally out with the verbal 


critics, and ſtorm it in its entrenchments. 
Truth generally lies between panegyric 


and cenſure, and every ſcholar will admit 


that the juridical writers experienced leſs 
than 


— 


1 7 1 

than” any other claſs the effects of declining 
taſte; that the dignified reſcript of the pre- 
tor preſerved, at every period, the purity 
of their language, and that neither the ci- 
vilians nor the emperors in their decrees or 
anſwers relaxed from the becoming dignity 
and propriety of ſtyle. Without attempt- 
ing to explain and eſtimate the different 
pretenſions of the inſtitutes, tbe code, and 
the pandects, though the authority of Lau- 
rentius Valla in favour of the latter might 
be weighed againſt a hoſt of critics, - it has 
been perhaps truly obſerved, that with the 
removal of the cruſt of Tribonian, and a 
load of technical terms, as a whole it may 
be conſidered as at leaſt worthy the ſilver 
age of Roman letters; nor does it ſeem 
too flattering to apply to it what Quintilian, Y 
ſaid of Virgil when comparing him with 
Homer and his own ſucceſſors, that he was 
nearer the 72 than the 1%. As, at the 
period of its revival, the languages of Eu- 
rope were yet unformed, and Latin the 
only medium of communication, ſcientific, 
literary, or political, it was eminently fer- 
viceable, not only in furniſhing an extended 
03 YOu. 
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vocabulary of Gaily uſe; but as an araplo 
repoſitory of the eſeganeies pf compoſition, 
and a worthy precurſor of the. glaffical | 
volumes. 118. this Sveat merit it ſeems. to 


e 


gre . in th ic voluminous pro: 
ductions of ſcholaſtic theology, nor where 1 3 
might be more expected, in the regions of 


fiction and poetry, in the wonders. of 1 


. : : 0 


verſe. Th 33 Kg of. the Civil Law » was | 
put in a poſſeſſion. &. an invaluable, 
treaſure of things and Words, and if he 
did not make a proper uſe of it, could 
blame only his own | ingpticude 4 in- 
dolence. N 
In cloſi ing this part of my Gen En may 
venture briefly to ſuggeſt, that there 118 
three : ſages of the progreſs o of the Civil 0 
and its connexion with the, Iterature 0 
Europe. Its firſt profeſſors, without any 
aſſiſtance from learning, and avowedly i 185 
norant of Greek, confined their attention 
entirely. to the ſubject before them, "which 
they explained by references to the context, 
by ſhort glofles, and comnpendious remarks, 


"This 
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This will apply to Irnerus, Accurſius, and 
their cotemporaries. Bartolus with © His 
ſcholars and adherents may be conſidered 
as difplaying” greater Powers, occupying a 
wider ſphere” of inquiry, ànd bringing a 
larger ſtock of general knowledge to their 
taſk. They formed the ſecond claſs. Both 
have Tuffered ſeverely under the laſh of 
verbal criticiſm ; their comments have been 
compared to the labours of the ſchoolmen, 
ind their Jargon is ſaid to have impeded 
the progreſs of uſeful learning. "Theſe 
civilians certainly had no tincture of claffical 
knowledge, and could not propagate what 
they did not poſſeſs. | 'Befides, had it been 
fo, their refinement had been premature, 
they would have been barely intelligible to 
their rude hearers, and the beſt ſeeds wonld 
have been loft in an ungrateful ſoil. The 
charge, however, ſeems invidious; but if 
it were juſt, ſtill the labours of the com- 
mentators, at all events, more effectually 
propagated the original,” which was the 
moſt material point. It will be admitted 
if a copy of Virgil had been early cir- 
culated, though accompanied by the 

0 4 moſt 
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moſt taſteleſs comments, learning and taſte 
would have been under eſſential obligations, 
not to the expoſitors, but to the intro- 
ducers. — But whatever may be. the defects 
of the firſt and ſecond race of com- 
mentators, no one will deny the literary 
claims of the third of Bude, Alciat, and 
Cujas. They adorned this ſtudy with ele- 
gancies, and ſpread over it the flowers of 
eloquence and the beauties of polite litera - 
ture. They founded the ſchool which 
produced Domat and d: 'Agueſſeau. Thus 
in the firſt ſtages of its progreſſion the Civil 
Law was of eſſential ſervice to the general 
cauſe of learning, and in the laſt the oblig- 
ation was gratefully and abundantly repaid. 

Such is our view and ſuch our opinion of 
the three great cauſes which principally pro- 
- duced and forwarded the revival of learning 
in Europe; to theſe may be added ſome 
collateral ones, whoſe. conſideration will 
_ cloſe the preſent Chapter. Their number 
might be eaſily enlarged; but I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf not only to the conſideration of 
a few, but reſtrict my obſervations upon 
them to a far compaſs. 


1. The 


[ 20x. ] 

1. The famous diſpute about nveſtitatnes: 
3 the Imperial and the Roman 
courts, ſo ambitiouſly commenced: by the- 

latter, ſo reſolutely purſued, and ſo ſue- 

_ ceſsfully terminated. This conteſtation, at 
once lively and long, affecting deeply the 
paſſions or the prejudices of men, brought 
many a combatant into the field of con- 
troverſy. Thè pontiffs ſoon found the 
utility of a learned, as well as of an obedi- 
ent elergy; and the Imperialiſts, however 
formidable their party, were not inſenſible 
of the value of ſuch uſeſul auxiliaries as 
wit, learning, and eloquence. Theſe ſtimu- 
latives had their effects. The clergy | felt 
the harſh neceſſity of remitting ſenſual. 
pleaſures for intellectual purſuits, and lay- 
men began to aſpire to the hitherto for- 
bidden charms and honours of learning. 
To ſecond theſe impreſſions, the leaders of 
the contending parties ſpared no liberality 
or encouragement. They ſeem about this 
time ito haye made an important diſcovery, 
that there exiſted in the ranks of learning 
an order of men, neither civilians, nor 
canoniſts, nor ſchoolmen; but ſomething 
greater 


greater than all united, men of genius, 
men born to give by their writings a tone 
and character to the ſentiments of their 
age. Theſe, or perhaps their prototypes 
and promiſe, were now firſt conſidered with 
a reſpect, formerly paid only to the gow 
and the ſword.—A little after this period; 
the employment of the ſcholar's pen ſuc- 
ceeded the eſtimate of his abilities, and à 
new value was ftamped on the er 
character throughout Europe. 12 283 
2. We may incidentally Sees, what 
ſoon ſucceeded, the diſputes between the 
clergy of each reſpective country and the 
head of the church itſelf. The attempt on 
one ſide to ſubſtantiate the dream of infal- 
libility, and the reality of an abſolute power; 
on the other, an aſſured and decent freedom 
to maintain their rights; theſe produced a 
lang and intereſting conteſt. The writers 
who made their appearance on this occaſion 
poſſeſſed vigorous and active powers, but 
contributed little by their example to neat- 
neſs or elegance. However in this colli- 
fion of intereſts, abuſes were expoſed, uſur- 
_ unveiled, and truth, morality, and 
| religion 


religion became. gainers on every ſide; 
diſenſnent ſucceeding on diſeuſſion re 


criticiſe, and the ſeeds wo ſchiſm re 


ſeceſſion, and inſenſibly prepared the pub- 


lic mind for the reformation of religion. 
and the. reviyal of learning. 

3. Nor muſt we forget thoſe r dic. 
putes, the uniform conſequence of the 
feudal ſyſtem, between the head and the 


members, the ſovereign and the barons of 


each reſpectivye country. This fermenta- 
tion, whilſt; it ſubſiſted and hen it ſub- 


ſided, was favourable to the cauſe of learn- 
ing. When the contending parties found 


themſelves ſo equally balanced, that the 


hitherto. neglected weight of the people 


would turn the ſcale, a different conduct 
and new attentions became neceſſary. 


was found that to make an efficacious appli» | 


cation to theſe intended allies, found argu- 
ment or ſoft perſuaſion, an adꝗreſs to the 
head, or an appeal to the heart, were uſeful, 


perhaps indiſpenſable requiſites. The orator, | 


and the author were alike obliged to aecu- 
mulate information, to digeſt their materials, 


and 
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and recommend them to notice by the talent 
of compoſition. But this could not be done 
without extending the empire of good ſenſe, 
without availing themſelves of the now 
rifing arts'of logic and rhetoric, and witk⸗ 
out forming their ſervices into an appro- 
priate profeſſion. Here the ſcholar and thie 

wit alone could excel, and they were eagerly 
courted into this new and difficult ſervice. 
The conteſts of thoſe rude: days, it is true, 
were oftener decided by force of arms than 
by ſtrength of intellect; but the effects of 
reaſon thus embodied iche language of 
the times might be traced and proved in oy 
variety of falutary changes and beneficial 
regulations. In a political ſurvey we find 
ſerfs emancipated, villains riſing to the dig- 
nity of freemen, fends rendered hereditary, 
and cities enjoying the full exerciſe of inde- 
pendence; and in a literary view we muſt 
obſerve the liberal encouragement offered to 
the ſtudies of the Civil and Canon Law; 
the opening of ſchools, the eſtabliſnment 
of univerſities, and the Whole grount- 
work laid for an approaching renovation 2 
the taſte and literature of the age. 


4 1 
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4 It is impoſſible to overtook „* — 
vices rendered to learning by dommercefatid 
yet in its proceedings nothing appears ſpon- 
taneous and liberal. If we ſtop a moment 
to conſider its hiſtory, we ſhall find it either 
abſorbed in ſpeculations of advantage, or 
active in their completion, and in any ſitua- 
tion unwilling to find time, or what it valued 
{till more than time, money, to employ in 
the ſervice of literature. This unpleaſant 
ſuppoſition is too well ſupported by an ap- 
peal to facts. Neither Tyre, when at the 
height of its commercial ſplendour, nor its 
greater deſcendant Carthage, when it con- 
teſted the empire of the world; neither 
Alexandria, when the trade of the Eaſt 
flowed into its ports, nor in later periods 
when Conſtantinople and Venice ſucceſ- 
ſively enjoyed that lucrative monopoly 
did any one of theſe diſtinguiſh itſelf by a 
muniſicent, or even by a creditable atten- 
tion to the intereſts of ſcience. or learning. 
Whether, when commerce migrated into 
the Weſt, the Hanſe towns had a better 
claim to the ſcholar's gratitude, or whether, 
at the preſent moment, the Muſes have any 
ſubject 


1225611 


ſubject frceiogy- in the miefprtunes of Hot: 
f _— paſt facts and ee 1 too 
unequivocally decide. 

The conduct of England indeed, {roms 
to vindicate the genius of trade, but of the 
patronage experienced by learning, how 
ſmall a portion can be juſtly referred to 
commerce? The: art of navigation, and 
the ſciences by Which that art is facilitated, 
applying on the ground of preſent intereſt 
or future advantage, have not been diſmiſſed 
unrewarded. But what F are have tradeſ- 
men and factors, agents and merchants, in 
the munificence that has been extended 
to learning? Our kings and nobles, our 
courts and univerſities, an increaſing and 
diſcerning Public; theſe have been the pa- 
trons of the Engliſh author. The libe« 
rality of the bookſeller far outſtrips the beſt 
grounded claims at the OW ne? met- 
nn. 1 

Still commewez e not Aab puach, 
ay be. conſidered as a friend to learning, 
in the connexion it opens between diſtant 
countries, and the reciprocal advantages it 
communicates; by the ardent ſpirit of curt- | 


9 oſity 


(2071 
** it excites, and the ample means" it 
affords of gratifying that curioſity without 
ſatiety. Many parts of dearning can be 
acquired or aſcertained only-by actual ob- 
ſervation and the traveller's reſearch: but 
theſe, form no object of eommereial pur- 


fuit, are offered only incidentally, and were 


moſt wanted in the infancy of learning. 


Again, wherever commerce flouriſhes, 


fortunes will be made, and when they are 


made, will be enjoyed. In an improved 


ſtate of ſociety, men of affluent fortunes 


naturally call upon poetry and the liberal 


arts for their pleaſing exertions, and re- 
ward them with ſubſtantial favours. Public 
amuſements, ſo long as they continue 
rational, muſt depend for their ſupport or 
ſucceſs on literary merit. Private enjoy- 
ments in opulent countries would want 
their higheſt zeſt, if wit and humour, in- 
formation and anecdote, the /cholar's quali- 
fications, were baniſhed from the table and 


the fire-fide. Literature is thus ſecure of. 


powerful friends from the certain operation 
of ſelf-intereſt; and we may admit that 
commerce, in its activity or its enjoyment, 
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<ontributes: materially! to its aaa 
though in neither caſe as a voluntary friend 
or diſintereſted patron. It conſults its con- 
venience at one ſeaſon, and its s pleaſure at 
Laan JJ 129 
In the nee of theſs: deer | 
ve may remark that commerce was almoſt 
annihilated by the Barbarian inroads, . and 
when eſtabliſhed governments offered the 
hope of its revival, it found itſelf oppoſed 
by the groſſneſs of ignorance, the preju- 
dices of birth, and the abſurdities of ſuper - 
ſtition. The Jews, who alone had the ſenſe 
and ſpirit to frame and direct a commercial 
intercourſe, were treated with the moſt 
ſhocking barbarity, and though the in- 
vention of bills of exchange protected their 
property, it could afford no ſecurity to 
their perſons. They were diſcouraged in 
their purſuits, and the happier diligence, or 
fairer fame of the Lombards, their migra- 
tions over Europe, and their eſtabliſhment 
of banks, may be conſidered as placing 
commerce in its firſt ſtage of - incidental 
utility to learning; when it was induſtrious 
in its purſu.ts, moderate in its gains, and not 
i yet 
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yet ſtudious of its repoſe and refined in its 
enjoyments. 


That ſeaſon, however, was not far be- | 
hind, and may be ſuppoſed to begin about 
the thirteenth century. Conſtantinople had 
long flouriſhed in a ſtate of affluence and 
luxury. Nearer home Venice and Genoa 
had enriched themſelves by a trade with 
the Eaſt, and had taſted the privileged in- 
dulgences of affluence. Were we to carry 
our view through the entire period of the 
Cruſades, we ſhould obſerve in the favoured 
ſeats of trade an influx of greater riches, 
and the conſequent appearance of a ſplendid 
and almoſt general luxury. With theſe we 
might connect ſome favourable occurrences 
to the intereſts of learning, more par- 
ticularly in Italy, which has the honour, 
and enjoyed the advantage of preceding 
the reſt of Europe at once in the career of 
commerce and literature. | 

Even in the North, men's eyes were at 
laſt, though ſlowly, opened to their com- 
mercial intereſts: The Hanſe towns, aſ- 
ſociated with the Flemiſh cities, ſoon en- 
8 the trade, and almoſt abſorbed the 
P wealth 
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wealth of theſe parts of the world. Nor 
can we deny that in this commercial aQi- 
vity, this purſuit and attainment of riches, 
Learning enjoyed ſome advantages, and 
a few drops of the golden ſhower from 


time to time relieved her neceſſities, or re- 
warded her exertions. 
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PART III. 


Of the: Patronage and Learning of the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 


CHAP: L 


A View of the Cauſes which contributed to the fur- 
ther Progreſs of Learning in the Influence of 
Political Events. —Patronage of the Great. — 
Eſtabliſoment of Univerſities. — Travels 7 
Scholars. | 


HE effects of the cauſes we have ſtated 
became vilible in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; but the revival of 
learning was gradual, its progreſs ſlow. 

In our view of its ſtate during that period, 
we ſhall find ſomething to commend, 
though little then occurred in the variety 

of literary exertions which can pleaſe a cor- 
P 2 rect 
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rect and cultivated taſte ; and we muſt ſtill 
lament the efforts and labours of miſguided 
genius. However, to connect the revival 
of learning with its fall, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to conſider! what it was in this its 
intermediate ſtate, and to contemplate thoſe 
earlier and imperfect effays which foretold 
its final ſucceſs. Such is the object of the 
concluding part of our work. The views 
of the obſerver are neceſſarily confined to a 
contracted theatre; and Italy is the princi- 
pal, perhaps the only country in which this 
progreſs of the mind can be diſtinctly pur- 
tued. In the other parts of Europe, the 
convulſive genius of the feudal ſyſtem, fill 
averlaid and ſtifled the ſpirit of literature. 
In Italy atone, a generous freedom had be- 
gun to ſhew itſelf ; the genius of republica- 
nifm ſeemed to revive on the ground of its 
former triumphs, and an honourable career 
was opened for art and ſcience. It was 
from Italy Europe was deſtined to receive a 
ſecond time the benefit of civilization and 
the gift of learning. My inquiries ſeem 
properly bounded by its limits; but he 
would be a rigid critic who ſhould con- 
| demn 
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demn me for paſſing the Alps, andextending 
my ſurvey to France, to Spain, or to Britain. 

Of the cauſes of the revival of learn- 
ing already ſtated, we may ſuppoſe a mate- 
rial but not a uniform operation: to theſe 
I ſhall add a connected view of thoſe more 
particular aſſiſtances by which. its progreſs 
was ſtill further advanced in Italy. They 
are found in political events, in the patro- 
nage of the great, the eſtabliſhment of uni- 
verſities, and the travels of ſcholars. Theſe 
form the ſubject of our immediate inquiry. 
The ſtatement of its ſcience and literature 
becomes a e and diſtinct pe", 

ation. 

In a profeſſed differtation on this ſabjedt, 
it would be neceſſary to conſider at large 
the political events of the period before 
us, which may be reckoned from the ſettle- 
ment of the bloody diſputes about inveſti» 
tures to the acceſſion of Rodolphus of 
Hapſburgh. The influence of German 
politics on the general ſtate of Italy, and the 
fluctuation of the various ſyſtems of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed there, would demand a ſe- 
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rious inveſtigation; * I ſhall confine myſelf 
to a few general : obſervations, with ſuch 
occaſional references to the more ſtriking 
characters of the times, as may explain or 
illuſtrate our ſubj ect. | 

It may be generally premiſed, that the 
political connections and relations of Italy 
were ſuch, upon the whole, as had a ten- 
deney to invigorate genius and aſſiſt learn- 
ing. With favourable events, it is true, 
many, inconteſtably adverſe, ſometimes 
occurred; but the balance may ſafely 
be ſtruck on the advantageous ſide. The 
country ſeems ſeldom to have been out of 
that ſtate of fluctuation and ſuſpenſe, of 
ſucceſs and difficulty, of hope and fear, 
which keeps the minds and bodies of its 
inhabitants in conſtant exerciſe and vigour. 
Often did it tremble on the very verge of 
ruin, yet ſtill roſe ſuperior to its misfor- 
tunes. After the deſtruction of the Lom- 
bard dominion, there appeared nothing to 
reſiſt the power of the Eaſtern emperors, 
nothing to prevent its becoming a de- 
pendent and tributary province; the riſing 
power, and uſeful interference of the em- 

perors 
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perors of the Weſt, ſaved it from that hu- 
miliating condition. When theſe protectors 
ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed to become its 


maſters, and probably its tyrants, and their 


Eaſtern competitors vainly oppoſed the 
progreſs of their arms, a race of Pontiffs 
roſe to vindicate the independence of Italy, 
and drove back the Imperial eagle beyond 
the Alps. Again, when theſe new auxili- 


aries attempted the ſame game, and on the 


{piritual ſlavery of the country ſtrove to 
build its temporal bondage, the families 
eſtabliſhed in the different principalities, 
and the ſtates which yet remained free, 
encountered them with becoming ſpirit, 
and confined them within the boundaries 
of their territorial donations. It is obvious, 


if any one of theſe three contingencies had 


taken place, Italy muſt have ſunk into the 
moſt abject dependence, unfavourable to 
any literary or intellectual exertion; and 


it is ſcarcely leſs apparent that theſe viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, like ſo many ſucceſſive 


gales, ventilated and kept alive the genius 
of the age and country. 
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It was Otho the Great, who, a little after 
the middle of the tenth century, revived in 
Italy the Imperial dominion, and, as a war- 
rior and a legiſlator, equalled, and perhaps 
ſurpaſſed, the founder of the Weſtern Em- 
pire. The government he eſtabliſned there, 
agreeably to the ideas and practice of Eu- 
rope, was conſtructed on feudal principles, 
and when he or his ſucceſſors viſited Italy, 
they regularly convened at Roncaglia the 
eecleſiaſticab and temporal orders, to grant 
inveſtitures; promulge laws, and determine 
appeals. The boundaries of this feudal 
ſovereignty were ſomewhat advanced by 
Contad, the founder of the Franconian fa- 
mily, and his ſon Henry the Black; but 
an effectual barrier was oppoſed to Rai 
attempts by the ſkilful and ſucceſsful poli- 
ties of Hildebrand. On the whole, the 
Imperial dominion ſeems to have been of 
a nature that left ſufficient room for the 
growth and diſplay of the native qualities 
and energies of the foil. While diſtance 
of ſituation forbade, in the emperors, the 
vigilant exerciſe of a reſtleſs tyranny, it 
might ſtill prevent in his vaſſals the accu- 
. mulation 
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mulation of a too dangerous power; and 
when juſtice called for the interference of 
the Imperial authority, there was nothing to 
dread from the influence of petty partialities 
and local prejudices. The courſe was fairly 
open, genius was unchecked; at leaſt the 
diſpoſition of the age took its proper ply. 

It was unfortunate for themſelves, for 
letters and humanity, that the political ad- 
vantages ariſing from the contraſted ſituation 
of the different pretenders to power in Italy 
ſhould never have been properly applied 
by the Italians themſelves. They weakly 
endeavoured to conſolidate with their own 
intereſts the unmingling views of aliens 
and foreigners. They were acceſſaries, al- 
molt principals, to their own misfortunes. 
Ingenuity cannot furniſh. a ſingle excuſe 
for their entering, with ſuch intemperance 


and perſeverance of zeal, into the quarrels 


of the emperors and popes, and forging 


chains for themſelves and poſterity. A 


dreadful civil war of two hundred years, 
_ exiſting in the very heart of the country, 
may be charged to the memory of theſe 
raſh partiſans ; and modern hiſtory exhibits 
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no names, which recur to the reader with 
ſo many circumſtances of diſguſt and hor- 
ror, as thoſe of Guelph and Ghibelline. Is 
it carrying a ſuppoſition too far to ſuggeſt, 
that there might be ſomething naturally 
ardent, vindictive, and ſanguinary, in the 
Italian character of that day? It is at leaſt 
certain, that in the fourteenth century, 
when the phantom of Imperial power no 
longer encouraged friends or excited ene- 
mies, faction ſtill maintained her aſcend- 
ancy ; ſtill equal numbers with equal de- 
pravity ranged themſelves under her ſtand- 

ard, and rallied at her voice, under the freſh 
names of Viſconti and Torriani, Neri and 
Bianchi, Nay, even thoſe cities which 
eſcaped the bitter fruits of diſunion and 
diſcord, engaged themſelves in unneceſſary 
wars with their neighbours; each ſtate 
ſeemed anxious to riſe on the immediate 
ruins of its rival, and the impartial hiſto- 
rian of the free ſtates of Venice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and Piſ>, would have to record and 


regret the unjuſt, violent, and ſanguinary 
ſpirit of his fellow-citizens, 


Of 
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Of theſe-ſcenes many appear unfriendly 
to mental progreſs and intellectual exertion, 
and yet, without the affectation of philoſo- 
phiſing on the ſubject, it is by no means 
difficult to deduce ſome conſequences fa- 
vourable to the ſame cauſe. In civil wars 
and tumultuous governments, in revolu- 
tions equally important and unexpected, 
in daily inſtances of the ſmiles and frowns 


of fortune, the beſt energies of the 


mind muſt be diſplayed, and might be cre- 
ated. Warriors, ſtateſmen, orators, roſe in 


theſe trying neceſſities of the times, chil- 


dren of the ſtorm, and framed with quali- 
ties to ſubſiſt in it. And when a calm oc- 
curred, what more reaſonable than to expect 


a ſucceſſion of hiſtorians, poets, and even phi- 


loſophers ? Beſides, in eſtimating the ope- 
rations of political revolutions on literature, 
we mult not forget to conſider how far the 
perſons and the property of the learned are 
affected by them. Scholars ſeem to have 
been as little hurt by theſe variations of 
Italian government as they have been ſince 


by the wars in Flanders, in which univerſities 


flouriſhed and the preſſes were open, whe- 
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ther Bruſſels had 2 Spaniſh or an n Auſtrian 
governor. | 

And, indeed; it awaſh be nad, wt 
ever clouds from time to time hung over 
public affairs, a flattering tranquillity was 
viſible in the ſcenes: of retired life, and the 
gay ſunſhine of patronage, with little ex- 


ception, cheered the ſcholar's toils. Fre- 


deric Barbarofla, though repreſented as the 
{courge of Italy, and really the deftroyer of 
Milan, ſeems to have afforded the firſt ex- 
ample of that regard to the proſperity of 
letters, which does ſo much; honour to ſo- 
vereigns, and contributes ſo effectually to 
their own immortality. With a due re- 
ſpect to the ſciences, poetry obtained his 
particular favour; as he was king of Arles, 
on which Provence depended, : his court 
reſounded with the ſongs of the Trouba- 
dours, and he was himſelf by no means an 
indifferent proficient in the gay art. In this 
career he was followed by neither of his 
ſons, Henry and Philip; the life of the 


former was devoted to ambitious ꝓrojects 
and ſtained by ſanguinary actions; and 
Philip's long and unfortunate conteſt with 


Otho, 


I 2211 


Otho, left him no leiſure for literature or 


patronage. 


But Frederic the Second ſurpaſſed his 


grandfather in this the moſt meritorious and 


pleaſing part of his character. He was not 
only a moſt generous patron, but, when the 
times are conſidered, an accompliſhed ſcho- 


lar. He was born and educated in- Italy, 


never left it till he had attained the age of 
manhood, returned to it as ſdon as he 


could, and cloſed his life in it. His at- 


tachment to natural hiſtory was evinced by 
a treatiſe on the nature of birds, and he was 
one of the firſt and moſt ſucceſsful culti- 
vators of Italian poetry. As a linguiſt, if 
his panegyrfſts may be credited, he muſt 
have taken the lead of any ſcholar of thoſe 
days, ſince they aſcribe to him a perfect 


acquaintance with five languages, beſides 


that in which he certainly excelled Ger- 
man, French, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 
His love of learning was amply ſhewn by 


his liberal foundation of the univerſity of 
Naples and his generous encouragement of 
the ſchool of Salernum, by his patronage 


of the civil law as an academical ſtudy, 
and 
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and the firſt diffuſion of the works of Ari- 
ſtotle in a Latin dreſs. Nor muſt we for- 
get that theſe exertions were made in pe- 
riods of public diſtraction, when the per- 
ſecutions of the popes, and continual revolts 
in Germany and Italy might well have oc- 
cupied his undivided attention. 


His miniſter and favourite, Petrus de 
Vineis, was as truly a Mæcenas as his maſ- 
ter was an Auguſtus. The fortunes of this 
extraordinary man would make an intereſt- 
ing volume, and almoſt a romance. His 
letters, in their preſent imperfect ſtate, 
might form a ſtriking outline of his own 
life, and illuſtrate the political and literary 
hiſtory of an obſcure period. Even in this 
ſkKetch he muſt not be paſſed over without 
a ſhort notice. He was an Italian meanly 
born, and educated at Bologna by the 
charity of his opulent neighbours. Here 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo effeQually, that 
his fame reached the ears of the emperor ; 
and his learning, eloquence, and addreſs 
ſoon ſecured him a footing at court. In 
the courſe of his elevation he obtained the. 
dignity of chancellor, and enjoyed the yet 

5 13 : higher 
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higher honour of a boſom friend of his 
maſter, With his merits as a politician 
we have no concern. As a patron of let- 
ters it is inconteſtable, that he paid a par- 
ticular attention to the progreſs of learning 
in Italy, and devoted to it his authority, 
riches, and power. As an author, beſides 
the volume of letters yet extant, he ap- 
pears to have employed his pen in a moral 
tract on conſolation, in drawing up a code 
of laws for the government of Sicily, and 
in defending the Imperial power againſt 
the papal uſurpations. As a civihan he. 
was ſurpaſſed by none of his cotemporaries, 
as an orator he far excelled them, and as a 
poet he divides the laurel with his maſter. 
The book de tribus impgſtoribus, whoſe ex- 
iſtence is reaſonably queſtioned, has been 
aſcribed by ſome to the emperor, and by 
others to the miniſter. But there is little 
appearance, if either had been concerned, 
that it would have eſcaped the notice and 
reprobation of ſuch vigilant enemies as 
Gregory the Ninth, and Innocent the 
Fourth; and that every writer of the 
period ſhould have been totally ſilent on 
the ſubject. 
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Petrus de Vineis finiſhed his ſplendid 
career by a reverle of fortune equally ter- 
rible and unexpected. Deſpiſed, diſgraced, 
deprived of his eyes, and thrown into a 
dungeon, in the phrenzy of deſpair he de- 
ſtroyed himſelf. The cauſe of this criminal 
raſhneſs it is impoſſible to aſſign, but not 
difficult to gueſs. The accounts of his co- 
temporaries vary; but one of the lateſt 


of the Italian hiſtorians“, after an accurate 


eſtimate of probabilities, determines that he 
had been tampered with by Innocent the 
Fourth, and had deſerted the intereſts of 
his maſter. It is certain, that in the council 


of Lyons holden for the purpoſe of excom- 


municating the emperor, and to which 
Thaddeus de Seſſa and himſelf had been 
deputed to ſupport his intereſts, while the 
former ſpoke with a boldneſs and elo- 
quence which echoed through Europe, 


Petrus maintained a reſolute ſilence. This 


will juſtify an unfavourable conſtruction. 
It is not probable he ſhould have pro- 
ceeded to the dangerous lengths ſuppoſed 
by Matthew Paris, of poiſoning his bene- 
factor; nor is it likely, if he had been to- 
tally guiltlels, his enemies would have 
| * G1annone, © 

been 
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been able not only to diſplace bini from 


the poſt of power and confidence, but to 
cruſh him with ſuch an ignominious fall. 


Conrad and Mainfroy, the ſons of Fre- 
derie, inherited their father's love for learn- 
ing. The former reformed and augmented 
the ſchool at Salernum, the latter diſ- 
tinguiſhed the univerſity of Naples with his 
particular attention. Beſides Mainfroy was 
a tolerable philoſopher, a good [talian poet, 
and had puſhed his inquiries into moſt ſub- 
jects of literature and ſcience. When the 
Neapolitan ſceptre paſſed into the hands of 
France, patronage was transferred with it, 
and Charles of Anjou, and his ſon Charles 
the Second, ranked beneath none of their 
predeceſſors in their zeal. to promote the 
intereſts of learning. 5 
Perhaps, conſidering their number: and 
eſtimating their opportunities, no ſet of men 
have, on the whole, been worſe patrons to 
letters than the popes. During the twelfth 
century, Alexander the Third ſeems alone 
diſtinguiſhed by his exertions in the cauſe 
of learning. He procured a law in a 
general conneil for the reſtoration of the 


Q_ old 
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old ſchools i in monaſteries and cathedrals, 
and the erection of new ones; and though 
theſe inſtitutions were, ſuperſeded in the 
next century by univerſities, they bear an 
honourable teſtimony to his zeal for learn- 
ing. His ſucceſſors down to Innocent the 
Third were engroſſed by the more buſy 
or ſplendid ſcenes of temporal grandeur, 
and were neither ſcholars themſelves, nor 
encouraged ſcholars. Innocent, ſo famed 


for his ambitious and daring politics, had 


found time to cultivate his talents, and 


| aſpired to the ſcholar's praiſe, He was the 


oracle of the civil and canon law, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a learned and equi- 
table judge. Thrice in the week he opened 
a court for the deciſion of proceſſes, ſecular 
as well as eccleſiaſtical, weighed the op- 
poſing reaſons of the parties with candour 
and judgment, and exhibited in his de- 
ciſions ſuch exactitude and juſtice, that the 
moſt celebrated cafes throughout Europe 
were referred to his tribunal. His defire 
of extending the benefits of ſcience are ob- 
vious from the regulations he recommended, 
to the Council of N and by which an 

- indolent 
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indolent or a diſſipated clergy might be 
rouſed to their profeſſional ſtudies or even 
to ſcientific purſuits. He was prodigal of 
his favours to the univerſity of Bologna, 
and Paris boaſts no older ſtatutes than thoſe 
he furniſhed. Theſe are amiable traits in 
the pontiff's character; and the juſtice, 
which he loved, demands, that, while his 


failings are remembered, his merits 2850 
be recorded. 


Honorius the Third very ably ende 
theſe uſeful deſigns, not only with reſpe& 
to the univerſity of Paris, but with a view 
to the general melioration of the ſtudies of 

the age, and by enforcing the attendance _ 
of the younger canons of each cathedral at 
their neareſt univerſities, laid the found- 
ation of that union which yet ſubſiſts be- 
tween the clerical and academical character. 


| Their ſucceſſors were inſtructed and ani- 


mated by ſuch examples. Gregory the 
Ninth paid a particular attention to the 
Canon Law, and addreſſed his labours to 
the univerſity of Bologna. Paris ſhared 
his kindneſs too at a- period when it was 
particularly wanted, when domeſtic troubles 

| Q 2 and 
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and difputes had diſperſed its members 
and endangered its exiſtence. Innocent the 
Fourth was a ſtill more zealous Patron of 
this celebrated univerſity; and it is pleaſing 
to obſerve, that if France was thus in- 
debted to Italian 'munificence, Italy ex- 
perienced a reciprocation of the kind office 
of patronage in Urban the Third, by birth 
a Frenchman. The diſcovery of a manu- 
ſcript in the Ambroſian library has ſet his 
character in an intereſting point of view. 
Campanus de Novara, in his dedication of 
a book on the ſphere to this pontiff, in- 
forms us, that he drew philoſophy from the 
moſt humble condition, and diſtinguiſhed 
it by his favours and liberalities ; that his 
table was crowded by philoſophers, whoſe 
diſputes he reconciled or decided, and that 
this work was a tribute of gratitude for the 
favours he had received. Another well- 
authenticated inſtance of his attention to 
the advancement of philoſophy occurs in 
his ſingling out Thomas Aquinas, the moſt 
celebratedygenius of his age, for the taſk 
of commenting Ariſtotle. This was an 
Herculean taſk ;_ but no one was ſo able to 
elucidate 
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elucidate; the peripatetic philoſophy, and 
with the advantage of an uncorrupted text; 
the commentator, even in this enlightened 
period, might have found a place in a 
modern library, His labours now quietly 
repoſe amid the duſt of the conventual 
ſhelves. bi A ö 
Patronage was little known or act | 
on this ſide of the Alps, and its praiſe will 
reach only a few ſovereigns. The Barons 
had other means of. diſpoſing of their re- 
venues, in the ſupport of an armed retinue, 
the indulgence of riotous conviviality, and 
the mimicry of royal ſplendour. Spain, 
during the whole of the twelfth and great 
part of the thirteenth century, was divided 
into a variety of principalities, which, when 
they did not oppoſe the common enemy 
the Moor, were engaged with each other 
in minuter, but more deſolating wars. Fer- 
dinand the Third, who has found a place 
amongſt the ſaints of the Romiſh Calendar, 
was the firſt of their kings who may be 
conſidered as having gained a complete aſ- 
cendancy, by conqueſt or expulſion, over 
the Mooriſh arms; and he teſtified his at- 
=. tention 
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tention to learning by the foundation of 
the celebrated univerſity of Salamanca, 
which was ſtill more liberally patroniſed 
by his ſon and ſuceeſſor Alphonſo. The 
additional title of aſtronomer defignates 
his particular merits, and the tables which 
were drawn up under his direction ſtill 
bear his name and do honour to his me- 
mory. He might produce a further claim 
to diſtinguiſhed notice, for having en- 
deavoured to clear the difficulties of juriſ- 
prudence, and digeſt a code of his cOUN- 
try's laws for the public uſe, i 

Of the ſovereigns of France, ſeveral as 
warriors and politicians are entitled to diſ- 
tinguiſhed attention; but none ſtand for- 
ward as ſcholars and patrons. Paris, ori- 
ginally as a ſchool, and under Philip 
Auguſtus as a univerſity, had acquired 
great celebrity ; but its obligations to royal 
muntacence are extremely flender ; nor 
were the wild notes of the Troubadours 
heard at court with pleaſure, or repaid 
with encouragement. St. Louis ſeems not 
to have been without ſome ſenſibility to 
the cauſe of letters. He founded the Sor- 

bonne, 


e ; 
bday and left behind him, if it may be 
ſo-called, a library; but it admitted only, 
as might be expected from his turn of 

mind, a few volumes on en * 
js Pas 7 

| _— were feeble effays in patronage, 
and conſiderably ſurpaſſed by their cotem- 
oveagiey in England. William the Con- 
queror and his ſueceſſors were unqueſ- 
tionably men of conſiderable abilities; his 
fon, Henry the Firſt, was diſtinguiſhed for 
his learning; and the ſecond Henry ſeems 
to have had equal pretenſions. Richard 
the Firſt mingled poetry with arms; Henry 

the Third gave the poetical art an eſtablifhs. 
ment in his court; and our laureate looks 
to this era for his ſalary and his ſack. 
Maſter Henry, the verſifier, was the humble 
precurſor of the Chaucers and Drydens, the 
Rowes and Wartons. Learning and ſcience 
ſeem not to have experienced, nor could 
they in the nature of things expect much 
public patronage ; but the minſtrels were 
more fortunate, had become a neceſſary ap- 
pendage in the caſtles of the great, and 
found ample encouragement and employ- 
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L 298 } 
ment in the monaſteries. Perhaps a more 
extended patronage, however uſeful in other 
reſpects, might, juſt at that period, have 
been attended with no eſſential ſervice to 
the Engliſh language. French was ſpoken; 
at court, was familiar to the ſcholars of the 
age, and uſed by them in compoſition : en- 
couragement might have given riſe to more 
frequent productions in that tongue; but as 
tranſlation of theſe faſhionable. perform-; 
ances into our vernacular idiom, a ſecond- 
hand and circuitous benefit, would have. 


been the only probable advantage. 


- The eſtabliſhment of Univerſities, ſo 98. | 
netal in the thirteenth century, tended very 
eſſentially to the diffuſion: of learning. 


Some were founded very early, and Paris 


carries its pretenſions as high as Charle- 


magne. Its real claims are dated from the 


reign of Philip Auguſtus, when it firſt em- 
braced the circle of ſciences, as its name 
imports, eſtabliſhed its claſſes or faculties, 
created a chancellor, profeſſors; and gra- 
duates; and afforded the firſt ſketch of a 
municipal ſyſtem, diſgraced by the fooleries 
of the mechanical ein, However, not- 
137 8 9 . with- 


L 233 J 
withſtanding the zeal and labour of the Pa- 


riſian antiquaries, to Bologna ſeems due the 
honoured title of Mother of the European 
Univerſities. It was within her walls, 


during the tumult and deſolation of the 


eleventh century, that Learning firſt ; at- 
tempted to raiſe her head; and ſcholars and 
ſoldiers were often mingled in the ſame 
ſtreet, which reſounded alternately with 


the ſhouts of warriors and the vociferation 
of diſputants. In the twelfth century, the 


almoſt incredible number of ten thouſand | 


ſtudents was aſſembled there, and each 


country of Europe had its regents and pro- 


feſſors to prevent a ſecond confuſion of 
tongues in this modern Babel. The Civil 
and Canon Laws were the favourite, almoſt 
the gxcluſive ſtudies. Paris addreſſed her- 
ſelf more particul arly, and almoſt with 
equal ſucceſs to theology. Salernum was 


equally unrivalled in medical purſuits, and 


as early back as the firſt year of the twelfth 
century dedicated to Robert the ſon of 


William the Conqueror a ſample in Le- 


onine verſes, yet extant, of its ſkill in the 
healing art. But it flouriſhed only under 
the 
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the humble name of ſehool; and the di- 
ploma, which, in proceſs of time, eonſti- 
tuted it a univerſity, ſeems to have been the 
ſignal for the expiration of its learning and 
the extinction of its authority. Oxford 
began now to acquire celebrity, and in the 
hoſts of its ſtudents, if in nv other reſpeR, 
far outſtripped its younger rival. Many 
univerſities were founded in this century 
both in Italy and France, but need not be 
particularized, ſince they appear to have 
been all ſervilely caſt in the ſame mould with 
Bologna and Paris; in their form, diſei- 
pline, and ſtudies. | But it was thus on 
every ſide the ſtudent received ſolicitation 
and encouragement” t to n * 4 

learned. 411 A dong 
Not but theſe W were ene 
reſpects extremely defective. It would be 
abſurd to blame them for not teaching 
more than they did, ſince univerſities at 
beſt can only be the repoſitories of the 
learning of an age; but they deſerve repre- 
henſion for defective modes of inſtruction, 
for a groſs neglect of diſcipline, and a cul- 
Peble indifference to the moral character. 
| "5 foalſh 
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A fooliſh competition for pupils amongſt 
the profeſſors neceſſarily ended in a loſs 


of the reverence they might have claimed, 
and deſtroyed the benefits of ſubordination. 


The moſt ſeandalous ſcenes occurred; and a 


connivance at their expences, and an indul- 
zence of their follies, encouraged the youth 
of the thirteenth century to the groſſeſt and 
moſt frequent exceſſes. The diſeaſe at 
laſt brought a remedy with it; and it was 


found that a certain ſalary from the public, 


or an endowed revenue, could alone ſecure 


the independence of the tutor and the ad- 


vantage of the pupil. Another ſtriking 


defect might be traced in the aſſociation and 


confederacy of the natives of the reſpective 
countries; as it fortified their national pride, 


fermetited their national antipathies, encou- 


raged a looſe ſpirit of turbulence and riot, 


and proved a great and increaſing impedi- : 


ment to all intellectual progreſs and literary 
improvement. I ſhould' find it an eaſy 
matter to enlarge the catalogue of acade- 
mical defects then ſubſiſting, and which 
the good ſenſe of the preſent age has not 
entirely reformed; but they by no means 
ä | counter- 
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counterbalance, the avowed benefits of theſe 
inſtitutions. | Theology, law, and medicine 


were, upon the whole, ably profeſſed and 
diligently. taught ; and the public, in the 


reſult, were put in poſſeſſion of an uſeful, 


and, from its nature, an increaſing ſtock of 
learning and ſcience, $ 

To this era we may refer anatber nal 
uſeful auxiliary to learning, i in the travels of 


ſcholars, and their conſequent publication 


and promulgation. The Cruſades had open- 
ed a connexion with the Eaſt, which laſted 
after their diſcontinuance; and the votaries 
of learning and commerce ſupplied the place 
of thoſe martial bigots who had carried ters 


ror and devaſtation with them. But it was 


Marco Polo, the Venetian, who firſt ſet the 
enterpriſing ſcholar a truly attractive ex- 
ample by the extent and variety of his 
journies, by the ſurpriſing ſpectacles he 
ſaw, the important tranſactions he record- 
ed, and, more than all, by the riches and 
fame he acquired. In point of time he has 
predeceſſors, and he appears to have been 
formed under the eye of his father and 
uncle, themſelves diſtinguiſhed travellers; 

| 9 3 


TY 


but the merit of communication is original 
and his own, and the circumſtance of his 
writing his narrative in the Venetian diale& 
places him amongſt the earlieſt cultivators 
of his native language. His travels have 
produced criticiſm and conteſtation. Who- _ 
ever now takes up his book will meet with 
many geographical miſtakes, which {kill 
cannot reQify nor conjecture adjuſt ; he 
will find abſurdities to ſmile at, and igno- 
rance to pity; to many paſſages he will ſuſ- 
pend his aſſent, to ſome he will deny all 
credit. But the general veracity of his nar- 
ration ſtands upon ſolid grounds; and as the 
age of criticiſm had not yet arrived, the ſpe- 
cious wonders of his travels were eagerly 
heard and rapidly diffuſed ; his fame ſoon 
extended beyond Italy, a Latin tranſlation, 
about the cloſe of the century, ſpread the 
work over Europe, and he may be conſi- 
dered as having kindled in the breaſts of 
ſcholars the zeal of imitation and the ſpirit 
of rivalry. Our Mandeville, who followed 
about half a century after, was formed in 
this ſchool ; m_ he and his predeceſſor 
demand 
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demand the praiſes of poſterity for having 
ſhewn Europe the practicability of travels 
in countries diſtant and known only by 
name; for having opened, to the agents of 


commerce and the miſſionaries of religion, 


the hitherto inacceſſible regions of the Eaſt, 
and ſtrown the traveller's path over with 
flowers. 


* 


CHAP. II. 


2 View of the State of the Sers 4 * 


polite Literature of the Twelfth and T hirteenth 
Centuries. . 


Swen were the advantages which ſmiled 
— on the cauſe of learning ; it remains to 
ſee how they were improved, and to ex- 
hibit, as ſuccinctly and accurately as we can, 
an idea of its real ſtate during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 


The great and leading ſtudy of the age 
was theology, and in the ſpirit of that di- 
viſion, which the theologians affected, it 


offers itſelf to our notice under a few diſ- 
tin heads,—r. Firſt in the liſt we may 
place the. profeſſors of ſcholaſtic divinity, 
whoſe merits and labours will preſently 
demand a more particular notice.—2. The 
biſhops. and ſuperior clergy, who moſt re- 
ſembled, to a haſty view, the primitive fa- 
thers and teachers, in ſuch eſſential points 
9 e as 
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as the ſuperintendance of the church, the 
refutation of hereſies, and the duties of 


occaſional inſtruction, whether by paſtoral 
charges or by pulpit eloquence. That this 
important office was diſcharged either with 
the zeal of the apoſtles or the learning of 
the fathers no one will aſſert, and it would 
be eaſier to exhibit proofs of zeal than of 
abilities and erudition.— 3. The parochial 
clergy, on whom more particularly devolved 
the explication of ſcripture or poſitive theo- 


logy, the inſtruction of the ignorant, the 


reformation of ſinners, and the confirma- 
tion of penitents. Of theſe objects, it muſt 
be admitted, they fell very ſhort. In mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine they ſcemed more 


tenacious of a uniform than a rational be- 


lief; a devoted attachment to ceremonial 
and ritual obſervances they implicitly re- 
ceived as a legacy of the tenth century; 
and in their reception of the falſe decretals, 
and their acquieſcence in the papal uſurp- 


ations, ſurpaſſed their credulous or ſuper- 


ſtitious predeceſſors. Still, to the honour 
of this period and this very body of men, 
we may obſerve that the clear and un- 

equivocal 


IL 24 ä 
equivocal ſymptoms of a religious reform- 
ation might now be[traced. They diſcover 
themſelves in a variety of eircumſtances too 
minute for detail, but they force themſelves 
on the moſt: ſluggiſh. apprehenſion in that 
unexampled diſplay of ſpirit, ſenſe, and 
truth, in France and in England, which 
were dreaded and perſecuted under the 
name of hereſy, againſt which inquiſitions 
were inſtituted, anathemas levelled, and i 
cruſades preached and fought in vain.— 
4. The caſuiſts now began to occupy, as 
their own diſtinct territory, the moral por- 
tion of ſeripture, and may be conſidered as 
half brothers, at leaſt, of the ſcholaſtic theo- 
logians, fighting too, like chem, under the 
banner of Ariſtotle. Their hands preſumed 
to unroll the ine xhauſtible volume of caſes 
of conſcience, and they ſoon gained a con- 
ſiderable aſcendancy over the weakneſs, 
the remorſe, or the ſuperſtition of their 
hearers. They were no contributors to the 
ſtock of learning, and but penurious ones, 
I fear, to the morality. « of their times. The 
completion of theſe caſuiſtical ſtudies, which 
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bere it is ſufficient to glance at, was re- 
ſerved for a later age and jeſuitical ſagacity. 
The Arabians introduced Ariſtotle to the 
notice of Europe, and Lanfranc, Abelard, 
and Petrus Lombardus, founded the ſcho- 
laſtie theology on the ſtudy of the philo- 
ſopher. After its introduction it was pro- 
bably at firſt gratuitouſly purſued, not only 
from the recommendation of novelty, but 
as it furniſhed inexhauſtible food for the 
rude cravings of the intellectual appetite. 
Beſides, it carried with it this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it was an independent and 
excluſive ſtudy, wanted little previous in- 
formation, and might be purſued without 
the uſe of books, which could be procured 
only at an extraordinary expence. This 
latter circumſtance will ſerve, in a great 
_ meaſure, to account far its general adop- 
tion in contradiction to the experience of 
other nations, and almoſt in defiance, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of reaſon itfelf. The progreſs 
of Greek and Roman learning exhibits the 
mind amuſed at firſt with poetical exer- 
enn pleaſed i in ſucceſſion with hiſtory and 
| e eloquence, 
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eloquence, and ſubſiding, at laſt, in the 
graver labours of philoſophy. Here the 
order was completely inverted, and the 
ſtudent, who could hardly read, and had 
not preſumed to think, was introduced at 
the firſt ſtep into the Lyceum itſelf, Even 
the Arabians, who are ſuppoſed to have led 
the way, did not, in this reſpect, lend the 
ſanction of their example, ſince they had 

inconteſtably cultivated poetry and hiſtory, 
before they commented Ariſtotle and ſtudied 
philoſophy. 

The proficients in this new ſtudy became, 
in due time, willing to repay themſelves. 
for their trouble. Senſible that ſomething 
more was neceſſary to ſtimulate the maſs of 
ſtudents than the proſpe& of amuſement 
or information, they proclaimed their chief 
the prop and ſupport of the Chriſtian 
cauſe; and the gradual adoption of. this 
idea finally interwove the peripatetic philo- 
ſophy with the religious ſyſtem of Europe. 
Henceforward ſubſiſted for every mind a 

permanent incentive ; and piety, ambition, 
Intereſt, alike found in it occupation and 
*. Nor was Ariftotle a parſimonious 
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henefactor to his friends; and a long train of 


abbots; biſhops, and perhaps of ſaints, might 
be cited to thank him for the enjoyment of 
wealth and honour,” With ſuch attractions 
who can wonder at the ſpreads and ſucceſs 


of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 7? PL 


' It foon' boaſted ſome eminent Witten In 


Its firſt ſtage, which laſted about two hun- 


dred years, which begins with Anſelm and 
eloſes with Albert the Great, might be men- 


tioned many men of firſt- rate abilities, and 


deſtined to take the lead in any depart- 
ment of intellectual exertion. The thir- 
teenth century was, however, the æra of 
its moſt ſplendid ſucceſs; and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus, the angelical 
and the ſubtle doctors, are the brighteſt 
ſtars in the ſcholaſtic conſtellation; In- 
credible numbers engaged 1n this faſhionable 
ſtudy, and the ſchool derived an inexhauſt-⸗ 


üble ſupply from the minor orders, the 


preaching friars, who now began to ſwarm 
over Europe. Created expreſsly to ſtand-in 
the gap againſt the riſing ſects which at- 
tacked the doctrines of the church, and the 
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to come armed into the field, and no better 


weapons could be found than thoſe fabri- 
cated in the Ariſtotelian arſenal. But had 


they been diſpoſed to indolence, where was 
their reſource ? Their expreſs formation, 


in a particular manner, ſummoned them to 
their ſtudies; their ſecluſion debarred them 


from commerce and connexion with the 


active world; their poverty forecloſed their 


views of opulent endowments, and even 


withheld the acquiſition of books for the 
purſuit of other ſtudies. In the profouid 
meditation of ſcholaſtic ſubtleties they flat- 


tered themſelves at leaſt with hope of an- 


ſwering the end of their foundation, and 


they found in it at once occupation and ap- 


plauſe. The ſchools ſoon reſounded with 


their diſputes, and their ponderous labours 


loaded the ſhelves of the monaſtic libraries. 

But whatever the encouragement, one 
cannot, at a diſtant period, avoid expreſſing 
ſurpriſe that this uſeleſs ſtudy ſhould have 


attracted ſuch powerful minds, have di- 


vided univerſities, intereſted courts, and 

been celebrated in every corner of Europe. 

Whether we conſider the he or the 
. matter, 
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matter, there ſeems every thing offenſive and 
repulſive. The ancient philoſophers, it is 
well known, without aſpiring to eloquence, 
aimed at a natural and unaffeQed ſtyle, as 
beſt calculated for argument and convic- 
tion; and Ariſtotle himſelf, however diſ- 
figured by commentators and tranſlators, 
was eſteemed one of the pureſt and politeſt 
writers of his time. In the language of the 
ſchoolmen, this merit is entirely loſt ; and 
the dreary and never-ending wildneſs of AN 
Arabian defert without a ſtream, a tree, or 
a flower, to cheer the traveller, is a faint 
and inadequate repreſentation of its deſolate 
barrenneſs. ; 

Their matter is as little attractive. The 
ſubjects they choſe being generally the 
ſpeculative parts of divinity, were leaſt ca- 
pable of being elucidated ; and their defini- 
tions, di viſions, ſtatements, proofs, and in- 
ductions, having no foundation in nature 
or reaſon, had no tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of human knowledge. The arts 
of diſputation are to the mind what exer- 
ciſe is to the body; they may confirm vi- 
gour and enn activity; 3 but it is by 
ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, meditation, and experience alone 
that the fund of learning can be refreſhed 
and enlarged. Thoſe who have taken the 
| pains to turn over their ponderous volumes 
have been amazed at their paucity of ideas, 
at the formation of ſuch immenſe bodies, 
without ſoul or animation. The ſkill, the 
labour, and the productions of the ſpider, 
have been brought forward to explain and 
illuſtrate the texture and inanity of their 
literary labours. A more ingenious com- 
pariſon has aſſimilated them to thoſe Indians 
who, by the ſkilful diſpoſition of a few fea- 
thers, their only ſtock, form a thouſand 
varieties of figure and a perpetual change 

of picture. Not but their merits, even in 
this reſpe&, have been praiſed far beyond 
any reaſonable claim. Facility and diſpatch 
are the common reward of perſevering ſcho- 
lars; and a mechanical ringing of changes 
on one idea, the trite and endleſs repeti- 
tions of their modes of diſputation, were 
little tricks of their trade within the graſp 
of the moſt ordinary ſtudent. If we ſup- 
poſe a man ſetting down at a time when 
books were ſcarce, feigning what an ad- 
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verſary might. poſſibly. object to any parti 
cular paſſage or doctrine, and then anſwer- 
ing thoſe objections, we find him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an infallible method to fill folios, 
and engroſs the whole of a patriarchal life. 
The forcible ſtatement of a poſſible objec- 
tion, and a ſatisfactory anſwer to it, might 
diſplay an acute and vigorous underſtand- 
ing. In this intellectual fencing ſchool, 
ſkill and ſtrength would be diſcovered and 
applauded; from fighting with ſhadows the 
combatant might riſe to contend with ſub- 
ſtances, and diſtinguiſh himſelf in the cam- 
paigns of a polemic war. 


As after the inſtitution of RAO PIR 


| theological degrees were conferred inde- 


pendently of the paſtoral charge, and che 


maſters and doQors were laviſhly paid for 


excellence in this favourite purſuit, they 
ſoon devoted their whole time, as their 
particular qualifications led them to the 
ſchools, where they might diſpute, or to 
retirement, where they might uninter- 
ruptedly compoſe. In the former were 
produced thoſe noiſy diſputes, which 


died with the occaſion, and in the latter 


thoſe 
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thoſe immenſe compilations, of which the 
name only is remembered. Hence the 


ponderous labours of Albertus Magnus, 


and the ſum of Thomas Aquinas. A 


flock of commentators followed; no leſs 
than two hundred and fifty expoſitions 


were written on the ſentences of Petrus 


Lombardus, and nothing met the ſtu- 


dent's eye but a dreary waſte of meta- 


phyſical and ſcholaſtic difficulties. Of the 
other claſſes of theologians, whom we 
Nightly reviewed, none attained to equal 
eminence with the ſchoolmen, nor come 


down to poſterity diſtinguiſhed by acute- 


neſs of parts, extent of learning, or der 
tinacity of labour. 


Next to the theologians, the civilians 
formed the moſt numerous body, and 


Civilians. 


theirs was undoubtedly the moſt” profit- 


able and lucrative ſtudy. Its knowledge 


ſecured to men of retired habits the com- 
forts of a profeſſorial chair; to ambitious 
minds it opened the' courts and cabinets of 
princes; and where money formed the pre- 
dominant object, dropped down in golden 


| ſhowers before the maſters of forenſic elo- 


quence. 
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quence. Soon after Irnerus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors had ſet the example, it was taught in 
all the univerſities of Europe; but with moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs at Bologna, where a. 
ſeries of learned profeſſors maintained the 


poſt of honour with increaſing reputation, 
Their names, if we except Accurſius the 


Great, and his ſon Francis, are now little 
remembered. The latter having reſided 


eight years in the court of our Edward the 


Firſt, and having probably ſeaſoned his mind 
with thoſe true principles of equity which 
diſtinguiſhed his laws, may yet excite a 
momentary attention in an Engliſh reader. 
Within the thirteenth century no leſs than 
2 hundred profeſſors read lectures at Bo- 
logna; which, allowing to each of theſe 
literary monarchs a reign of eight years, 
will exhibit the cotemporary labours and 


rivalſhip of twelve. Some ſervices they 
till continued to render to the general cauſe 
of learning; but their advancement in per- 
ſpicuity of method and propriety of ſtyle 


kept no pace with their increaſing numbers 
and encouragement. When we look at the 
9 ſamples 
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ſamples of wit and humour, yet preſerved, 
of Odofred, in which he was admitted to 
excel his cotemporaries, we muſt ſmile at 
his ruſticity, and almoſt pity his barbarity. 
In teaching, it was ſtill the mode to ex- 
plain one decree by another, and the gloſſes 
were ſupplied principally from the text. 
The civilians were little acquainted with 
hiſtory, carelefs of the other branches of 
knowledge, and their Latin was not yet 
ſuch as ought to have flowed from the pens 
of men, who were familiar with the laws 
guage of the digeſt, 

What has been faid of the a yle 404 
method of the civilians will apply ney 
to the canoniſts; though the popes, du- 
ring the two centuries under conſideration, 
ſpared no pains or expence to complete the 
ſcience and promote its diffuſion, Several 
were eminent for its knowledge, and Inno- 
cent the Fourth had himſelf been a pro- 
feſſor at Bologna, commented the decretals 
of Gregory the Ninth, and entered the lifts 
of controverſy with Petrus de Vineis.— 
Here, were patronage, ſkill, and aſſiduity 
united, but the diligence and progreſs of 

the 
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the ſtudent were not proportionabiy con- 


ſpicuous. "FT 


It cannot be ad that: "mathematical 
fnidics were proſecuted with vigour or ſuc- 
ceſs, though warmly patroniſed by Urban 
the Fourth, The ſluggiſh pupils of the Ara- 
bian ſchools walked contentedly within the 
circle of their maſters diſcoveries. Geo- 
metry, however, was not unknown or un- 
cultivated, nor can Italy be charged with a 
total ignorance or neglect of algebra. Cam- 
panus de Novara is ſaid to have been a 
tranſlator of Euclid from an Arabic copy; 


but was probably a commentator or expo- 


ſitor; and he had already written on the 
ſphere. With theſe aids aſtronomy might 
have been advanced; but judicial aſtro- 
logy oppoſed an effectual impediment. 
With all his claims to the ſcholar's notice, 
Frederic the Second muſt be conſidered as 
having given faſhion and importance to this 
faſcinating ſtudy. It was derived from the 
{ame ſource, the Arabian, as the ſciences in 
general, but the Italians added ſome high- 
ſeaſoned improvements; and if the kindred 


follies of tranſmuting metals, and immor- 


taliſing 
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taliſing life, proved leſs attractive, we muſt 
aſcribe it to a deficiency | in chymiſtry, 
their baſis, and not to any want of eager 
and perſevering credulity. The number 
of aſtrologers who were admitted to the 
councils of the ſtars, and opened the book 
of deſtiny to their employers, was certainly 
conſiderable; but greater ſwarms might 


have been expected, at a period when they 


were. protected by magiſtrates, entertained 
by princes, and careſſed by beauties, when 
univerſities relaxed in their favour, and if 


they withheld a profeſſor's chair, granted 


them penſions, and, exempting them from 
the toil of teaching, conferred its rewards. 

It might be proved that the mechanical 
arts had received a confiderable bra of 


bye oo ny in thi chevy of Wiege 
fince no edifice can be raiſed without a ſuit- 
able groundwork. - The age was honoured 


by two moſt uſeful and important inven- 


tions, that of ſpectacles, and the mariner's 


compaſs. The former has been aſcribed 
to our countryman Roger Bacon, but it 


ſeems probable, that he did not advance 


far 


Mechanics. 
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far beyond the antients, who had an idea 
of magnifying writing by the means of 
cryſtal globes filled with water. The 
ra of the diſcovery is generally fixed at 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, and the 
monumental inſcription of. Salvino d'Ar- 
mato, diſcovered at Florence, and pro- 
bably authentic, aſcertains himſelf as the 


inventor. . 


The ſame period * the diſcovery of 
the mariner's compaſs; the honour is given 
to Flavio Gilia, or Gioja, a pilot at Amal- 
phi, a place already famous for the diſclo- 
ſure of the pandects. The antients appear 
to have known nothing of the properties 
of the loadſtone, nor conſequently of its 
uſe in navigation. Among the moderns, 
Marco Polo is ſuppoſed, without found- 
ation, to have brought the compaſs from 
China, and the French have conteſted, with 
more ſpirit than accuracy, the merit of this 
invention. Their claim reſts on the circum- 
ſtance of the fleur- de- lys, their arms, having 
been from the earlieſt time uſed as its or- 
namental appendage; but they are well- 
known to have been common at Amalphi 
Qs 


1 
as armorial enſigns, and were probably in- 
troduced by the Angevin family on their 
eſtabliſhment. at Naples. The pretenſions 
of England and Holland to the ſame'honour 
ſeem grounded merely on the probability 
that ſo material a diſcovery would be made 
by nations moſt ſkilled in the arts of navi- 
gation and commerce. The learned hif- 
torian of Italian literature, after balancing 
all that has been aſſerted or ſurmiſed on the 
ſubject, determines that the diſcovery was 
firſt notified to Europe in the thirteenth 
century, moſt probably by the Amalphi- 
tans, but that it was really derived from the, 


Arabians ; and thus adds another wreath to 
the eſtabliſhed honours of that nnn 


people. 

Medicine during this eſa received 
250 conſiderable improvements, and the 
ſtudies of anatomy, chymiſtry, and botany 
were at laſt deemed neceſſary to the medi- 
cal proficient. But an unfortunate idea, 
that the ſtars influenced not only the deſtiny 
of the fick, but the efficacy of preſcription, 
and the conſequences of operation, made 
it neceſſary bo add aſtrology to their other 

ſtudies. 


Europe. 
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ſtudies. A wiſe regulation of Frederic the 
Second, which enforced the neceſſity of an 
examination, and the poſſeſſion of a privi- 
lege encouraged the purſuit of a ſyſtematic 
ftudy, and extended the fame of the ſchool. 


of Salernum. It was about this time that 


phyſicians were regularly employed by uni- 
verſities and the religious communities, and 
their number could have been by no means 
inconſiderable, when two hundred are re- 


corded to have practiſed in Milan alone. It-. - 


was about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that Bologna appears to have conferred 
the degrees of doctor and maſter in medi- 
eine; honours hitherto confined to civilians 


and canoniſts, and chis uſeful regulation was 


readily adopted by the other nniyeriulng oh 


as . — — 


The profeſſion was in e 8 and 


the credit of Salernum itſelf. was ſuſtained 
principally by the, neighbouring monks 


of Monte Caſſino. Biſhops, and even 
Archbiſhops, did not diſdain its practice; 


and whatever may be thought of the 


pride of the Italian nobles, proofs are 


not wanting to ſhew,; that They, did nat 


_ deſpiſe : 
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deſpiſe the art, nor refuſe its rewards. The 
names of the nobleſt families in Florence, 


the Medici, Pazzi, Salviati, are derived 


from the mechanical fraternities in which 


their anceſtors were inſcribed. The clergy 
long continued the principal phyſicians of 
Europe. © Thoſe canons, afterwards framed 
to prevent the union of the clerical with 
either the medical or legal profeſſion, ap- 
| plied only to the monaſtic orders, and this 


ſcience continued in the poſſeſſion of the 


ſecular clergy above three hundred years 
after the date of its firſt prohibition, The 


want of a permiſſion to keep a ſhop for 


vending drugs, and the interdiction from 


ſhedding blood, ſeem to have given riſe to 
the diſtinction of the phyſician who pre- 
ſcribes, the apothecary who prepares, and 


the ſurgeon who executes. — One only could 


be exerciſed by the prieſt, and it were eaſy 


to ſtate the reaſon my this hold was ſur- 
rendered or deſerted. 

If we turn our attention to Polite Litera- 
ture, we ſhall find leſs equivocal proofs of 
the intellectual advancement of the age. Its 


poetical efforts are not, however, entitled to 
: "ny. 


View of 
Polite Li- 


teratures 
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WT 
any marked diftin ion. If thoſe ſtrains 
of piety are excepted, which the church 
adopted amongſt its offices, very few ſpe- | 
cimens will be found of the Latin labours 
of the muſe; and the Leonine verſes, then 
in ſich high repute, had the diſad vantage 
of fettering the poet with a double chain, 
by ſuperadding the neceffity of a rhyme to 
the Latin hexameter. The Troubadours 
without conteſt carried off the prize of 
poetry, and found admirers and imitators 
in every country; and almoſt might they 
have flattered themſelves with having in- 
troduced a univerſal poetical language. But 
their empire was ſhort; and in the thirteenth 
century the Italians, who had upholden the 
credit of the Provencal ſchool, turned 
themſelves to the cultivation of their own 
tongue. The original Latin, changed and 
debaſed by barbarous infuſions, was gra- 
dually formed and moulded into a new lan- 
guage. Some early exertions were made 
in proſe, but the Sicilians are generally 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt who cultivated it 
for the purpoſes of poetry, or who at leaſt 
communicated that vowelly termination by 

| which 
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whiah. it is Liſtinguiſhed. from its original. 
But theſe accounts are obſcure; and the ho- 
nour of firſt appropriating the Italian to the 
purpoſes of poetry ſeems to reſt with Fre- 
deric the Second, his two natural ſofts Enzo, 
or Entius, and Mainfroy, and his miniſter 
Petrus de Vineis. His ſucceſſors in this un- 
dertaking have been celebrated by Dante; 
but with the exception of Guy G n 
his poetical maſter, though he himſelf ho- 
nours Guinicelli with the title of Father, a 
deſerved forgetfulneſs has invaded their 
works and almoſt their names. 

Though under their hands the cultiva- 
tion of the language was ſenſibly advanced, 
they ſeem not to have tried their powers in 
any long and ſerious compoſitions. The 
epic was untrodden ground, and the theatre, 
if we except ſome mean repreſentations of 
the Chriſtian myſteries, in a great meaſure 
unknown. When churchmen were the only 
poets, it is barely poſſible that any thing but 
a dramatic theology ſhould find its way to 
the ſtage, and the firſt eſſays in every coun- 
try were neceſſarily of this deſcription. 
The thirteenth century may, however, claim 

8 2 the 
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Eloquence. 
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the honour of repreſenting the undoubted 


outlines of a real dramatic performance, in 


which a dialogue and a plot diſtinguiſh it 
from ſuch pantomimes and ſhews as are 
mentioned in the old chronicle of Milan, 
where, when the ſong of Roland and Oliver 
was over, mimics and buffoons played on 
„ jinſtruments and danced with decency.” 
But theſe commencements were rude; and 


while in Greece the dramatic art attained 


in half a century inimitable perfection, in 
modern Europe four hundred years elapſed 
before England or France produced thoſe 
claſſical performances, which need not 
ſhrink from a compariſon with the antient 
ſchool. | | 

Oratory appears not to have been culti- 
vated with ſucceſs. The times might in 
ſome reſpects be favourable to its exertions, 
the genius of government not repugnant, 
but the ſtate of the language was unfriendly 
in the extreme. That muſt attain a con- 


_ fiderable degree of perfection, before the 


orator can appear to advantage. This was 


the caſe both in Greece and Italy, when 
Demoſthenes and Cicero flouriſhed, and 
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equally fo in France and England, when 
Boſſuet, Flechier, and D'Agueſſeau, and our 


parliamentary ſpeakers of the two. laſt 


reigns, conteſted the prize with the maſters 
of antient eloquence. The rude Italian of 
this period muſt have diſcouraged or ſup- 
preſſed the powers and the ambition of 
Demoſthenes himſelf. 

On the decline of the Roman empire 
al learning, the name of grammarian 
was generally applied to ſcholars. The 
cuſtom continued to the preſent age. 
Grammarians in the univerſities profeſſed 
every part of polite literature were deco- 
rated with degrees, and rewarded with pen- 
fions ; but it does not appear that any pro- 
feſſor of that deſcription occupied a regular 
ghair at Bologna much before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The dawn of 
grammatical knowledge, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
may be referred to this period, ſince a 
taſte for other languages, dead or living, 
was already conſpicuous in Italy. The 
lexicon of Balbi was held in high eſtima- 
tion, and one of the firſt books circulated 


| after the diſcovery of printing. Nor is it, 


83 as 


* 
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as its name krpore; a mere vocabulary or 
dictionary; but it contains grammatical 
rules, rhetorical inſtructions, and may be 
conſidered as an infant claſſical Cyelopedia. 
The greateſt grammarian as he was then 
termed, in other words the moſt general 
ſcholar of the age, was Brunetto Latini, the 
maſter of Dante. T he praiſes of I. Villani 
the hiſtorian, who was almoſt his cotem- 
porary, will ſhew the extent and variety of 
his merits. © He was ' ſecretary,” ſays 
Villani, (to our city (Florence). He was 
„ great Philoſopher, and an admirable 
« rhetorician, as well in the art of ſpeaking 
« as in that of compoſition. It was he 
« who firſt poliſhed our citizens, and taught 
te them to judge with correctneſs, and to 
“ ſpeak with elegance. He explained the 
© rhetoric of Cicero, and publiſhed his 
« treaſure, beſides ſeveral books on philo- 
« ſophical ſubjects, and one upon the vir- 
« tues and vices.” This treaſure, which 
acquired the author a ſplendid reputation, 
is a collection, which is ſufficiently multi- 
farious and extenſive; ſince it compriſes 


facred, political, and natural hiſtory, geo- 
graphy 
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graphy and aſtronomy, an abridgment of 


Ariſtotle's Ethics; a treatiſe on moral 
action, rules of ſpeech, and a ſcheme of 
republican ' government. Such a miſcella- 
nevus.: produQion implies extent of com- 
prehenſion in its author, and mult have 


demanded activity of reſearch, or diligence 


of collection; and its favourable reception 
is an honourable atteſtation to the awakens. 
ing curioſity of the age. This work was 
written in French, which Brunetto even 
then preferred as the more agreeable and 
more general language ; but at the ſame 


time he was an aſſiduous and ſucceſsful. cul- 


tivator of his vernacular idiom. bf 
. Hiſtory, does not appear to advantage 


2 the period under conſideration, either 


with regard to the ſubject, the method, or 
the execution. There began about, this 
time, and-:it laſted long, an abſurd affect- 
ation, borrowed probably from the Ara- 
bians, of attempting univerſal hiſtory, Be- 
ginning from the creation of the world, 
they deduced the thread of their narration 
to the happy era which witneſſed their 
labours. The firſt part of — ſubject 

1 was 


Hiſtory. 
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was barren, and muſt -be uniform, ſince. 


they could borrow their account of the 
coſmogony, the patriarchal age, the de- 


luge, and the monarchical ſettlements of 


Aſia, from Moſes alone. Of the long in- 


tervening period, as they had but indiffer- 


ent opportunities of conſulting the proper 
hiſtorians, they could exhibit little better 


than a meagre and unimproved tranſcript, 


without they wandered into the regions 
of fiction. And even with reſpect to their 
own times, as Italy was torn and divided 
by the Guelphs and Ghibellines, faction 
of courſe would blind their ſagacity, and 
exaggeration ſwell their pages. But as 
they were {imple and ingenuous in their nar- 
rative of domeſtic events, truth- might with 
certain allowances be diſcovered and aſcer- 
tained. This plain but luminous criticiſm 
has led Muratori and Denina through the 
gloom of the middle ages. 
' The firſt and moſt natural way of writing 
hiſtory ſeems to be by way of chronicle or 
annals, the plain and unadorned record of 
events, exactly as they happened; the laſt 
in progreſſion, and moſt pleaſing, is a full 
and 


og 
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and expanded narration animated by learn- 
ing, philoſophy, and eloquence. ' Above the 
former, but totally unable to graſp the lat- 
ter, the hiſtorians of this age poſſeſs but 
few attractions. Beſides, as they began 
to adopt the language of their reſpective 


countries, which were rude and un- 


formed, their ſtyle is neceſſarily groſs. An 
inoffenſive ſimplicity muſt conſtitute, with 
a modern reader, their leading merit. To 
run over their names, and endeavour. to 
appretiate their merits, would be neither 
inſtructive nor entertaining. They were, 
generally ſpeaking, without any tincture of 
criticiſm, little acquainted with chronology 
or geography, and groſsly credulous. Spi- 
nello, a Sicilian, has the merit of having 
compoſed his hiſtory in the vulgar tongue, 
at leaſt in the Neapolitan dialeR, little re- 
ſembling the modern Italian; but ſufficient 
to open the eyes of his cotemporaries to 
that important fact, that it was poſſible to 
write hiſtory without the uſe of Latin. If 
we compare the Italian with the hiſtorians 
of other countries, we ſhall not find much 
additional cauſe for praiſe ; our Matthew 
Paris ſtands at leaſt upon a par with thoſe 
who 


State of the 
arts. 
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who like himſelf wrote Latin, and Ville- 
hardouin, the French hiſtorian of the Cru- 


ſades, need hardly ſhrink from a compari- 


for with the early cultivators of the Ita- 
lan. In fact it is but at a late period that 
Italy can pride herſelf in her hiſtorians; 


Machiavel and Guiccardin did not flouriſn 


till the ſixteenth century, and Davila and 
Sarpi, or Fra Paolo, may be almoſt con- 


ſidered of the modern ſchool. | 
It may be mentioned as an extraordinary 
circumſtance in this imperfect ſtate of hiſ- 
torical exertion, that we find no inconſider- 
able number of authors who confined their 
views to the hiſtorical and local illuſtration 


of their reſpective provinces, countries, and 
cities, and ſome hardly aſpired beyond the 


praiſe! of their brother burgeſſes. The 


fondneſs, therefore, for petty hiſtory ſo re- 


markable at preſent, and fo liberally re- 
warded, muſt not be produced as a proof 
of extraordinary knowledge and refined 
taſte: it is only ſelf-intereſt, or a minor 


ſpirit of. patriotiſm, e out into ideal 
importance. 


Such is the cloſe. connexion 3 li- | 
terature and the arts, that we may expect 
with 
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with a ſympathy of feeling a concidence 
of ſucceſs: and indeed we may now mark 
the dawn of the fine arts in Italy, ſpread- 
ing a gay luftre over the thirteenth century, 
and opening a promiſe of better days. Ar- 
chitecture is the firſt which was practiſed 
with ſucceſs, and the advantages, which its 
ſtudents might have derived from the ſpe- 
cimens of antient ſkill ſcattered over their 
country, were employed with no con- 
temptible addreſs. The public buildings ex- 
hibited an improved but ſolid taſte The 
palaces, and ſeats of juſtice, which were 
erected in almoſt every city, roſe in rival 
ſplendour, and afforded incitement and en- 
couragement to contending artiſts. Piety 
and munificence opened a ſource of equal 
emulation in the conſtruction of churches 
and convents. Bridges, gates, fountains, and 
ſtatues ornamented the interior of cities, 

whilſt in their fortification and exterior de- 
fence they endeavoured to unite elegance 
and even beauty with ſecurity. Sculpture 
went hand in hand with architecture, pa- 
trons were generous, artiſts were diligent, 
and Lombardy, Tuſcany, and even Rome, 
yet abound with works executed in this 


age, 
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age, which convey, amid the maſter- pieces 
with which they are ſurrounded, no un- 
favourable opinion of their ſkill. Florence, 


pre- eminent in her architects and ſculptors, 


and exhibiting on all ſides the proofs of 
their merit, had the glory of producing 


Cimabue, and Giotto, who revived the 


extinguiſhed art of painting. Before their 

time it was either in the hands of the 
Greeks, or of Italians implicitly following 
their barbarous manner. Cimabue firſt pre- 
ſented the public with figures inſtead of 
monſters, dared to deſign, ſtudied propor- 
tion, followed nature, and aſpired after 
the ideal excellence which filled his mind. 
Giotto purſued the route of his prede- | 
ceſſor, and perhaps, as the public grew en- 
lightened, with increaſed ſucceſs. Gaddi, the 
pupil of Cimabue, was not unworthy his 
maſter, and, in addition to painting, excelled 
in Mofaic, the only art which had not been 
deſtroyed by barbariſm or time. The plea- 


ſure they had in contemplating, the dawn 


of the art was increaſed by the imitation 
of exiſting life, and their vanity was agree- 


ably flattered by portraits, which were now 


executed with ſucceſs, and ſtill more by 
minia- 
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miniatures, which might be made the com- 
panions of buſineſs, pleaſure, or travel. 
It is a circumſtance worthy of particular 
conſideration, that the polite - arts in this 
their early ſtate were often united in one 
perſon, and indeed ſeem not to have been 
ſeparated, till the faſtidiouſneſs of increaſ- 
ing taſte demanded in each a degree of 
perfection which could be obtained only by 
{evere and undivided attention. This was 
the caſe with Margheritone d'Arezzo, and 
in a ſuperior degree with Michael Angelo, 
whole gigantic abilities were commenſurate 
with any deſign or any attainment. | 

But it is time to bring this long chapter 
to a cloſe. The ſtatement we have exhi- 
bited will ſhew, that the cauſes of the re- 
vival of learning had been operating with 
| ſucceſs, that ſome progreſs had been al- 
ready made, and a {till more conſiderable 
one might reaſonably be expected. But 


the hopes of Europe, as we have ſeen, _ 


were principally confined to Italy; and her - 
exertions, it muſt be confeſſed, were im- 
portant, meritorious, and various. In com- 
mon with France and the nations of the 


Weſt, ſhe cultivated the ſtudy of theology 
| and 
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and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; in her hiſ- 
torical and poetical eſſays ſhe may fairly 
claim an equality of merit; and ſhe may 
boaſt the communication of a taſte for me- 
dical knowledge, and a reliſh for aſtrono- 
mical purſuits. In the civil and canon law 
ſhe ſtood confeſſedly without a rival; ſhe 
| had ſtudied with ſucceſs many branches of 
the mathematics; and ſhe animated and re- 
warded the diſcoveries of the mechanician, 
the ardour of the traveller, and the ſkill of 
the linguiſt. Such, I think, are the ſolid 
and unqueſtionable merits of Italy in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and ſuch 
the noble foretaſte ſhe gave of excellence 
yet more ſplendid, and of ſervices ſtill more 
important. 

But what was England doing in the thir- 
teenth century, when in the ſeventeenth 
and eighteenth it has left Italy itſelf at ſo 
great a diſtance ? Something has been al- 
ready ſaid of its patrons, and a few cloſing 
ſentences may with propriety be devoted to 
its authors. It is of their merit rather than 
of their number that we may be proud. In 
the ſcholaſtic theology, which was ſo in- 
tenſely ſtudied, Groſtete might be oppoſed _ 


to 
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to Bonaventure; and Duns Scotus to Tho- 
mas Aquinas. William of Malmſbury, as 
an - hiſtorian, may, without preſumption, 
take his feat with Godfrey of Viterbo; and 
in Latin poetry the Italians have no candi- 
dates for the laurel to be named with John 
 Hanvill, Giraldus Cambrenſis, Joſeph of 
Exeter, or our honeſt Anacreon, Walter 
de Mapes. 
| Perhaps we muſt yield to them the merit 
of firſt cultivating their native tongue for 
paetical and hiſtorical compoſition ; but we 
may found our apology in the compara- 
tively degraded ſtate of our language, and 
the ſucceſsful introduction of French by 
our new maſters. What could be done 
when the current of faſhion, ſet in ſtrong 
againſt the Saxon or the Engliſh writers, 
when original compolitions were alone 
made. in French, and a haſty tranſlation 
rendered them familiar to the maſs of the 
nation? 
As far as „ e and 
mechanical {kill extend, a profound theory, 
and the light of experimental philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon ſtands upon higher ground 
than any man of his age. The moſt im- 
_ N portant 
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portant inventions, thoſe for dane of 
ſpectacles and gunpowder, have been at- 
tributed to him ; and even thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to deny theſe particular claims, 


acknowledge his powers, admit his capa- 


city, and revere his genius. 


In general learning and claſſical literature | 
what name, Italian or French, can be op- 


Poſed to that of Joannes Sariſburienſis ? 


Brunetto Latini exhibits no ſpecimens of 
equal merit; and Italy has no ſcholar or 
compoſer before Petrarch, who had ſo ac- 
curately ſtudied, or ſo ſucceſsfully imitated, 
the great maſters of the Latin ſchool. Such 


was Engliſh excellence; but it was too 


confined to have an effect on the ſpirit of 
the age or country, and muſt be deemed 
generally inferior to what was exhibited in 


Italy. England had greater men, but 


fewer who roſe out of the ranks of medio- 
crity, who were celebrated in their own 
day, or are at all remembered by Xa 


THE END. 


